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*“My troubles began in the department store. I couldn’t 

speak a word of Portuguese..When I asked the floor 

> in English, where the fountain pens were sold 
- he just stared blankly at me.’ 










“*Pen ... pen’, I said with frantic gestures. The manager 
shrugged his shoulders. I tried the Spanish word for 
pen. The French. No luck. Then... an idea. I 
said one word to him, just one word—‘Parker?’” 








“* ‘Ah,’ he said, his eyes lighting up, ‘Parker feefty one!’ 
Yep, he understood that word all right. Luckily I got 
their last ‘51’. Goes to show you, there’s one word they 
understand in every language. Parker — Parker ‘51’.” 








Parker 








CASH | nat 
stories ‘hee! Pe Pathe 5 “51” 
Froth, friend help from father, 
were in 
5.00 00 for ad story used. 
Do not not write an ad. Just report the 
ime Stories are judged on facts alone. 
All letters become our property—cannot be 
returned, Address: The Parker Pen Company, 
Dept. S-47, Janesville, Wis. 


Parker a1 


Unites dry othe wel ink!” 


Copr. 1947 by The Parker Pen Compsay 




























51” speaks for itself 


in every land and language! 


Yes, wherever men put their thoughts on paper, the “51” is known—and 
treasured. Made with utmost precision, the “51” balances comfort- 
ably in your hand. Its unique tubular point has no moving parts 
to wear, clog, or fail. It starts instantly—responding to your 
lightest touch. Each stroke is crisp, smooth and effortless. 
Remember, too, only the Parker “51” is designed for 


satisfactory use of “51” ink—the ink that does 

away with blotters because it dries as it writes! 

Let your hand know the writing pleasure of 
the “world’s most-wanted pen.” See your 

Parker dealer and ask for the “51”. 

The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
Wis. and Toronto, Ont. 


*Based upon an actval letter in the Parker files. 
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Carry More 
Than Your Share 


MARKS OF MATURITY: 2 


f Sea second test of maturity, as defined by Dr. Edward A. Strecker 
and other well-known psychiatrists, is RELIABILITY. 

A mature person has the capacity (and the willingness) to bear 
heavy responsibilities. He carries more than his share of the load in 
any job that requires teamwork. And what job doesn’t? 

Reliability is the quality that makes you a good risk in school, 
home, professional career, or community citizenship. It means that 
other people — your superiors, your companions, and those who may 
work under you — learn to count on you in a pinch. 

It’s not only being a consistent performer in the ordinary routine 
affairs where there is no special strain. Far more important, it’s the 
sense of responsibility that rises to the occasion in times of emer- 
gency. When people say of you: “We don’t have to worry about 
Jack; he’s always in there pitching,” then you are both reliable and 
responsible. 

Remember the saying of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount: 
“Whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him twain”? 
Reliability is something like that. The man whom the world de- 
pends on is the one who gives more than he is asked or required to 
do in any common enterprise. He’s no clock-watcher, forever try- 
ing to get by with the least possible effort. He’s ashamed to give 
less than 100 per cent of himself to his job — and then something 
extra for good measure. He’s the first to volunteer for any specially 
ticklish or dangerous mission, without constantly asking, “What's 
in it for me?” 

Some people have the idea that if they offer to wash the biggest 
pile of dirty dishes, they'll always get stuck with them. They're 
afraid that everybody will take advantage of them and think thev’re 
a soft touch for all the tough and nasty jobs. Well, it’s true that 
those who show they are not afraid of responsibility will always 
have plenty to do. (That’s because there are so few of them.) But 
they have their compensations. It’s more fun to be depended on 
than to be a leaner. 

Two men in American history acquired nicknames for reliability. 
Both of them happened to be generals in the Civil War — one on 
the sidé of the Confederacy, one of the Union. Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson, unknown in 1861, held such an impregnable line at the first 
battle of Bull Run that a brother officer said, “There’s Jackson 
standing like a stone wall.” And for the next two years until his 
death at Chancellorsville, “Stonewall” Jackson was General Lee’s 
utterly dependable right arm and staved off Union armies twice the 
size of his own. And George H. Thomas, Grant’s ablest bulwark in 
the West, stood so firm when everything was going against him that 
ever afterward he was known as “the Rock of Chickamauga.” 

Do your friends depend on you as the “rock” who never runs 
away from responsibility in a crisis? That's the second step toward 
being “mature.” 


Next week: Make Up Your Own Mind 





OUR FRONT COVER: The men in brown 
have their “day” this week. Monday, April 
7, is Army Day, and the week of April 6-12 
is being used to develop public support and 
understanding of the Army's peacetime as 
signments. The three Gis pictured on ovr 


cover are learning the intricacies of wiring 
at the Evropean Theater Signal Corps 
School in Ansbach, Germany. Even while 
overseas, our soldiers get wide educational 
benefits ond t chnicol training.—U. S. Army 
Si-nol Corps 1 oto 





FELLER 
WHIFFED Kl ~~» "(1 Ear WHEATIES 
848 BATTERS 43 JUST ABOUT EVERY 
DURING THE MORNING,” SAYS BOB 


FELLER. "| KNOW THAT 
WHEATIES —'BREAKFAST OF 
CHAMPIONS’ —WITH MILK AND 
FRUIT IS A GOOD, NOURISHING 
TRAINING DISH. AND THOSE 
CRISP WHEATIES FLAKES 
HAVE A FLAVOR THAT 
REALLY GETS ME” 


1946 SEASON TO 
HANG UP A NEW 
OFFICIAL MAJOR 
LEAGUE STRIKE- 
OUT RECORD 







WHEATIES 
MAKE A HIT WITH 
LLER 
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S WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “ Breakfast of Champions” 
are registered trade marks of 
























1\ 9, Say What 


2 Gay / You Please! 


* 

+ « - and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regulac feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 





I received your Jan. 20 issue rather 
late, but I would like to comment on 


























E.C.’s statement that “Science has 
learned many new things through war.” 
Dr. Robert Killam tells of a conversa- 
tion between an Indian and a white v 
man: “Yes,” said the Indian, “you have 7" 
learned to swim in the sea like fish, and A 
you have learned to fly in the air like a 
birds; but to walk on earth like men, will f 
you have not yet learned.” Th 
Donald §. Mathison 31. ¢ 
Classical High School origit 
Springfield, Mass. year 
© ° ° time 
In your Feb. 24 issue you printed Lo 
letters criticizing E.C.’s letter. One let- twee 
ter from Joan E. Getty of Altoona, Pa. tenn 
said: “Will there be another war? There Selec 
doesn’t have to be. It’s up to us, Youth askec 
of America!” TI 
If it is left to the youth of America Dow 
to stop another war, we had better start ry 
digging in. For when Joan Getty speaks “oe 
of our youth, she speaks of young peo- the 
ple who are pleasure mad. It is true at 
that the youth of America are leading outfi 
the United States. BUT what they are 

| leading the U. S.—and all other na- 

' tions — in is crime, vice, and ungodli- W 
ness. Although I am a young person dutic 
sixteen years old, I would hate to think its 1 
I had to depend on the youth of our offic 
land to prevent another war. T 

Charles Holt pati 

Orange, Texas still 

Any comments? it is 
ae At t 

This is in answer to J.W. of Drum- in th 
right, Okla. who complained (Mar. 3 in A 
“Say What You Please!”) that he dis- C 
likes that “horrible jazz.” One of the TI 
world’s greatest pianists, José Iturbi, - 
plays that “horrible jazz.” ' myself am a Alas 
pianist and play Bach, Beethoven, and 

| and other genial compositions. But I A 
love jazz, and you should her how I play The 
the Warsaw Concerto. Jazz isn’t horri- The 
ble.” It’s — shall we say — “jumpy”? rus! 





Madeline Froise 
St. Charles Borromeo H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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They come from cities and farms, from shacks and 
mansions. But, within a few months, one description 
will fit every one of them: they will all be volunteers. 

The days of the draftee came to a formal close on March 
31. On that day the Selective Service Act expired. It was 
originally enacted on October 29, 1940. Passed more than a 
year before the U. S. entered the war, it was the first peace- 
time compulsory military training law in U. S. history. 

Local draft boards in every community selected men be- 
tween 18 and 45 to serve in the Army and Navy. More than 
ten million young men entered the armed forces through the 
Selective Service system. But draft boards have not been 
asked to select any men since last September. 

There are still 100,000 draftees in military service. The 
Army is moving to discharge them as quickly as possible, 
and they will all, except hospital patients, be out by June 30. 
From then on, and unless some national emergency arises, 
the Army will return to its prewar setup as a volunteer 
outfit. 


A tiey com soldiers come in many sizes and shapes. 


Plenty of Work for the Army 


While words like “1A” and “4F” are now out of date, the 
duties and responsibilities of the Army are still with us. For 
its many tasks at home and abroad, the Army had 1,200,000 
officers and men at the end of 1946. 

The Army’s toughest and most active job is that of occu- 
pation duty in former enemy countries. Peace treaties are 
still to be completed for Germany, Austria, and Japan. And 
it is not yet safe to allow these countries to go unpatrolled. 
At the end of 1946, 240,000 American troops were on duty 
in the U. S. occupation zone of Germany. There were 15,000 
in Austria, and 140,000 in Japan. 

GIs must also stand on guard in Army posts overseas. 
There are 128,000 men on guard in places such as Hawaii, 
Alaska, the Panama Canal Zone, the Caribbean, Okinawa, 
and Guam. 

Another 600,000 soldiers are in the United States itself. 
These men help to supply and service our overseas troops. 
They are also the Army’s strategic reserve, men who can be 
rushed to an unforeseen danger spot. In addition, these 





Gl JOE'S A 
Volunteer 





With draft law dead, Army must now 
depend on voluntary enlistments 


soldiers are the “guinea pigs” trying out new military tech- 
niques, new weapons, new ideas of organization. 

(The strength of our Navy is a little more than a halt a 
million officers and enlisted men. But the end of the draft 
presents no problem to the Navy, which has little trouble 
filling its ranks with volunteers. However, it often has diffi- 
culty finding men for skilled jobs. 

The Army needs men with every conceivable kind of tal- 
ent and skill. It also needs a great deal of money, and that is 
another of its major problems. 


Army Still Needs Men 


In President Truman’s proposed budget for July 1947- 
June 1948, the armed forces are marked for a 30 per cent 
share. This does not include the national program for vet- 
erans’ aid. The armed forces, according to Mr. Truman’s 
figures, need eleven billion dollars for the next year. The 
Army’s share of this is $6,700,000,000. Many congressmen 
would like to cut the figure in order to reduce overall Fed- 
eral spending. But it is unlikely that any severe cut can or 
will be made. 

It is up to Congress and the President to determine how 
much money the Army is to have. But the problem of man- 
power, now that the draft act has expired, rests squarely on 
the Army’s shoulders. ; 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Army Chiet of Staff, says 
the Army must have 1,070,000 men from July 1 on. This is 
the minimum requirement for our peacetime Army while 
it is saddled with occupation duties. Military experts. believe 
that the Army can later be reduced to 875,000 men, but 
only after the present heavy overseas tasks are completed. 

The Army estimates that it cannot keep up its minimum 
troop strength over a long period of time unless it enlists 
80,000 men a month. Since October, 1945, when the war 
ended and peacetime recruiting began, the Army has en- 
listed 1,150,000 volunteers. Of these, a little more than half 
signed up for three years. The other volunteers enlisted for 
one year or 18 months. 
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U. 8. Army Signal Corps 


These six battle-hardened sergeants, just returned 
from Japan, now serve as an Army recruiting team. 


The Army not only needs men to replace discharged 
draftees. It also needs replacements for volunteers who leave 
the Army after serving their “hitches,” and do not re-enlist. 

The Army recruiting drive hit a high point last fall. Men 
who signed up before October 6, 1946, were entitled to full 
wartime benefits of the GI Bill of Rights. Enlistments were 
above 60,000 in September, and have fallen off somewhat 
since then. : 

The GI Bill of Rights is the law passed by Congress in 
1944 granting wide veterans’ benefits. Men who enlist now 
are still eligible for many of these. The GI Bill’s most at- 
tractive feature is its provision which gives qualified veterans 
free college education. They are entitled to at least a year 
(and more, depending on length of service) at any college 
whete they can meet scholastic and other requirements. 
Other GI Bill benefits which are still available include unem- 
ployment pay, business loans, and free hospitalization. 


Soldiers’ Pay at Highest Point 


Army pay scales are now at an all-time high. Privates get 
$75 a month base pay, and 20 per cent additional for over- 
seas service. The Army accepts volunteers from 17 to 34, 
although 17-year-olds must thave their parents’ consent. 
However, Army recruiting officers emphasize that they pre- 
fer volunteers who have completed high school. Last sum- 
mer, 100,000 high school graduates enlisted. 

The Army’s present campaign is to enlist a “career Army” 
— men who choose the military service as their life’s work. 
In the past months, the proportion of three-year enlistments 
over shorter-term enlistments has risen. This is encouraging 
to the Army, and will reduce the rapid turnover in our armed 
forces. 

The end of the draft clears the air for discussion of a pro- 
gram of universal military training. President Truman, with 
full War Department support, favors some program for 
training of youngsters. Last December he appointed a nine- 
man Committee on Universal Training. On the basis of their 
report, he will submit legislation to Congress. 

The Army has a proposal of its own for universal training. 
This is a one-year program required of all physically able 
18-year-olds. They would spend six months in semi-military 
training. This would be followed by a second six months, 
spent, at the trainee’s choice, at a technical school, college, 
or in the National Guard or organized reserve. The Army 
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strongly favors universal training to make available imme- 
diately trained manpower in the case of a war emergency. 
Military leaders point out that if war came again, less time 
would be granted us to get ready to fight. 

Another argument set forth in favor of universal training 
is that it would make everyone realize “the equal responsi- 
bility of all citizens for the safety of the country whose pro- 
tection they claim.” And in the atomic age, it will not only 
be manpower which will be needed, but technically trained 
manpower. 

There is also strong opposition to universal training. Some 
people claim that it would create a martial feeling in our 
youth which would fan the flames of a war which might 
otherwise be avoided. They say that compulsory service is 
contrary to our tradition of individual freedom. Others claim 
that it is a year wasted, which might better be put to regular 
college training or to the beginning of a career. There is also 
opposition to compulsory training because it would be an 
unnecessary expense. 
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UMT Would Not Reduce Needs 


Army leaders are now advancing one warning to the 
nation. Any universal training plan will not reduce the need 
for a standing Army of 1,070,000 men. These men are 
needed for current duties. Trainees under a compulsory uni- 
versal plan would merely be a reserve for possible future use. 

It is the Army’s need for a continuous flow of volunteers 
which is being highlighted this week during Army Week. p 
Army Day, an annual event since 1928, is being celebrated 
on April 7, with demonstrations and civic activities through- 
out the country. to d 

The theme for this year’s celebration of Army Week is, Ame 
“A strong America is a peaceful America.” The Army’s for- the 
mula for maintaining this strength is the recruiting of one _ 


thousand volunteers a day, up | 
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Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 


Better Keep a Gun Handy 
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The “Truman Doctrine’ 


By lienry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
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Her Insurance Premium? 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S newly announced foreign policy 
| may well come to be known in history as the “Truman 

Doctrine.” There are two parts to it, and it is important 
to distinguish between them. There is first the declaration of 
American special interest in Greece and Turkey, in fact, in 
the whole Near East area. This interest comes from certain 
immediate developments — the inability of Britain to keep 
up her support of those countries, the dangerous Palestine 
situation, the oi] resources of Iran and Arabia. 

There is second — and more important — the general doc- 
trine that “we must help free peoples to maintain their free 
institutions and their national integrity against aggressive 
movements that seek to impose on them totalitarian re- 
gimes.” This doctrine has application everywhere — not 
merely in the Near East, but wherever “free peoples” are 
threatened by “totalitarian” regimes. 

We have long realized how important control of the 
Mediterranean Sea was for the maintenance of the British 
Empire. But we have taken for granted that Britain was 
able to take care of this herself. Not until World War II 
did we realize how precarious was Britain’s hold on the 
Mediterranean and on her life-line to the Far East, nor how 
essential that was to the defense of the Western World. 

The second part of the Truman Doctrine, however, has 
far deeper roots. “Where Freedom is not, there is my coun- 
try,” said Tom Paine. The notion that Americans had a 
responsibility for the preservation of freedom has been 
widely held since the Revolution. Americans knew, from 
the beginning, that democracy was on trial in our American 
experiment. The leaders of the French Revolution invoked 
American ideals. The Latin-American struggle for independ- 
ence looked to the United States for example and for aid. 

It was out of this situation, indeed, that came the first 
and most important milestone in our foreigh policy — the 
Monroe Doctrine. That Doctrine announced that any at- 
tempt on the part of European nations to establish in this 
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Hemisphere their system of government or to annex new 
territory, would be regarded as an unfriendly act. In other 
words it roped off the New World from aggression by the 
Old, and declared that it was preserved for independence 
and freedom. It also said — and it is important to remember 
this — that with the affairs of the Old World we had no 
concern and would not interfere! 

For three quarters of a century after the Monroe Doctrine 
the United States confined its‘attention to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Beginning about 1900, the United States took a live- 
lier interest in the affairs of the Orient. The Open Door 
policy did not precisely dedicate China to democracy. But 
it did attempt to provide equality of access to China. And 
in the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 we pledged ourselves to 
preserve the independence and integrity of China. 

President Wilson called World War I a war to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” That was a big order — bigger 


. than we were able to fill, as it turned out. But Wilson tried 


to fill it with the League of Nations. The important thing 
to remember is that in that war the United States committed 
itself to a crusade for the kind of world where democracy 
could flourish. And when it rejected the League of Nations, 
the United States withdrew from that commitment. 


The End of Isolation 


During the 1920s and 1930s the fascist states of Europe 
threatened democracy and freedom everywhere in the world. 
When war came to Europe in 1939, Americans found them- 
selves inescapably involved in it. With the fall of Norway, 
the Lowlands, and France, Britain herself was threatened. 
It became frighteningly clear that if Britain fell the United 
States would be next. For these reasons President Roosevelt 
came to the aid of Britain with the destroyer-bases deal, 
and then to the aid of all beleaguered nations with the great 
lend-lease program. 

The philosophy of the lend-lease program furnishes the 
basis for the Truman Doctrine. That program said, in effect, 
that we would assist countries threatened by totalitarian 
states, if those countries were essential to the defense of 
the United States. Russia was herself a totalitarian state — 
Russia was clearly fighting our battle against totalitarian 
Germany. So lend-lease aided Russia as well as Britain, 
China, and other countries. 

The Truman Doctrine is, in some ways, a logical extension 
of Roosevelt’s lend-lease policy. In other ways, however, it 
is a departure from that policy. For it promises aid to free 
peoples everywhere, against totalitarianism of any stripe, 
without any qualifications. It makes no reference to the 
question whether those countries are really democratic, 
whether their existence is essential to the defense of the 
United States or not. It is a momentous change for America, 
and it deserves the fullest possible consjderation and debate. 
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but it is certainly not novel commercially. For thou- 

sands of years countries scattered all over the globe 
have been trading and exchanging products with one an- 
other. No nation is ever completely sufficient unto itself — 
economically. 

You, too, have a stake in world trade. You may not realize 
it, but you profit from it daily. At breakfast this morning, 
the cocoa you drank came from Latin America, Africa, or 
the South Seas. If it was tea, it came from Asia. The coffee 
came from South America. Half of the sugar we use in 
this country comes from Cuba. And the bananas you had 
were shipped from Central and South America. 

We, as a nation, are unquestionably the richest in the 
world. But this does not make us independent. The tele- 
phone, a truly American invention, is actually an interna- 
tional product. Eighteen.of the 37 most important materials 
used in making a telephone come from outside our borders. 
The automobile is the symbol of America’s high standard of 
living. But to manufacture an “American” automobile, we 
have to import 300 different products from 56 countries. 
Isolationism, economically, is just a laugh. 


Te this is One World may be a new idea politically, 


The Dime That Keeps Your Dollar Busy 


Let’s look at it another way. The prosperity of our coun- 
try, we have been told, depends on the rest of the world. 
Why? Because to keep the wheels of our industries turning, 
we need foreign customers for about 10 per cent of our 
goods. Foreign sales provide profits for our businessmen ana 
jobs for our workers. But unless we buy from other coun- 
tries, they cannot afford to buy from us. 

President Truman stated the case strongly in his address 
at Baylor University, on March 6. “We are the giant of the 
economic world,” he said. “Whether we like it or not, the 
future pattern of economic relations depends upon us. The 
world is waiting and watching to see what we shall do. The 
choice is ours. We can lead the nations to economic peace 
or we can plunge them into economic war.” 

The Chief executive struck out against “those among 
us who would seek . . . to go back to the period of high 
tariffs and economic isolation” and warned them that “iso- 
lation after two woNd wars is a confession of mental and 
moral bankruptcy.” Recalling the “battles” in the economic 
war of the 1930s, when countries the world over strangled 
normal trade and discriminated against their neighbors, Mr. 
Truman urged the United States to lead the way toward 
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lower tariffs and toward the elimination of trade barriers of 
all kinds. 

This week — on April 10 — delegates from eighteen nations 
will gather in Geneva, Switzerland, to negotiate reciprocal 
trade treaties (with equal advantages to each). Any conces- 
sions (favors) granted by one country to another will auto- 
matically apply to all. Thus it will be in effect a simultaneous 
reciprocal agreement among eighteen countries, later to be 
enlarged to include all others willing to share in this ar- 
rangement. 

The President has authority under the law until June, 
1948, to make reciprocal trade treaties with reductions in 
individual tariff items up to fifty per cent. These may be 
adopted without ratification (approval) by the Senate. 

The delegates to the Geneva conference will attempt at 
the same time to put into final form a charter (constitution) 
for the International Trade Organization. The ITO is to be a 
special] agency of the United Nations, whose object is to 
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help regulate world trade and to do away with cut-throat 
competitionsamong nations. 

The charter adupted at this Geneva meeting will be sub- 
mitted to a future International Conference on Trade and 
Employment which will be held under United- Nations aus- 
spices toward the end of 1947 at a place not yet decided 
upon. The charter can become effective, so far as the United 
States is concerned, only through ratification by the Senate, 
which requires a two-thirds vote, or by passage of a law 
by the House and Senate. 

To underscore the importance America attaches to the Gen- 
eva meeting, it has sent a delegation of 125 experts, headed 
by William L. Clayton, Under-Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. The other seventeen countries taking part 
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are: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, Union of South Africa, and 
United Kingdom. 

Russia has not yet accepted the invitation to attend this 
conference and will probably absent herself as she did from 
previous sessions in London. 

The charter for the ITO was first discussed at a session 
of the preparatory committee of the International Confer- 
ence of Trade and Employment which met in London from 
October 15 to November 26, 1946. The committee’s work 
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dealt largely with proposals submitted by the United States 
delegation. Then the resulting document was revised by a 
drafting committee which concluded a five-weeks’ session at 
Lake Success, New York, on February 25, 1947. It is this 
revised draft charter for the ITO which is now up for 
further consideration and approval at Geneva. 

In its present form, the charter sets forth the broad pur- 
poses of the ITO. They are designed to promote higher 
standards of living, full employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress. The organization will seek 
to encourage new industries in undeveloped countries, pro- 
vide machinery for settling trade disputes, and, in general, 
strive to expand the production, exchange, and consumption 
of goods. The charter would pledge the member-nations to 
adhere to a code of fair practices, to reduce tariffs and other 
trade barriers, and to eliminate all forms of trade discrimina- 
tion. Membership in the ITO would be open to all countries 
whose governments accept the charter. 
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Closely related to the proposed ITO and world trade 
generally are two other specialized agencies of the United 
Nations — the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (the World Bank) and the International Mon- 
etary Fund, Both organizations are the outgrowth of a 
United Nations conference held at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, in July, 1944. They came into being at Sav- 
annah, Georgia, in March, 1946. 

The purpose of the World Bank is to aid war-ravaged 
nations to get on their feet economically by granting them 
loans at reasonable rates. It will also help build up unde- 
veloped countries. Each participating nation subscribes a 
share of the Bank’s capital in proportion to its own wealth. 
The total capital has been fixed at $9,125,000,000, with the 
United States contributing about one-third of the money and 
allowed a one-third voting control in the Bank’s decisions. 

The aim of the International Monetary Fund is to assist 
member nations to keep the value of their currencies even 
and stable. (When currencies change drastically, inter- 
national commerce tends to dry up because merchants are 
unsure of the next day’s values.) To prevent wild fluctua- 
tion, each country contributes to the Fund according to its 
financial strength. The total Fund is $8,800,000, of whfeh 
the United States contributed $2,750,000. It is hoped that 
the International Monetary Fund will bolster business con- 
fidence and thus help to increase trade among nations. 


What U.S. Has Done 


On a national scale, the United States has done its share 
to promote world trade. By executive order of President 
F. D. Roosevelt, the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
was established on February 2, 1934. Its object is to finance 
the exchange of commodities between the U. S. and any 
foreign countries. The authorized capital stock of the Bank 
is $1,000,000,000, but it may extend loans up to three-and- 
a-half times its capital stock. By act of Congress on July 31, 
1945, the Export-Import Bank was made a permanent inde- 
pendent agency of the United States. 

The year 1934 also saw a new commercial policy inaugu- 
rated by the United States —the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act developed by former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. This law empowered the President to reduce our 
customs duty rates to any country which does the same for 
us. By individual agreements with 28 nations, our Govern- 
ment brought about the lowering of tariffs in these foreign 
countries in return for reductions in our own. They charge 
less duty on imports from us and we charge less duty on im- 
ports from them. That’s what “reciprocity” means. As a re- 
sult, our exports increased 87 per cent and our imports 32 
per cent during the period from 1934 to 1940. The Trade 
Agreements Act has been renewed by Congress four times. 
Its life was extended last year until June, 1948. 

So much for past history. The future holds a bright new 
promise of economic peace through the founding of the 
ITO. Too often in the past have “trade wars” bred “shooting 
wars.” Recognition of this danger led the authors of the 
Atlantic Charter to incorporate in their historic declaration 
the pledge that “they (the United Nations) wil? endeavor 

. to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity.” 









































Statehood hopes ride high 
for our territory in the Pacific 


Saas 


statehood for Hawaii that it is almost impossible to 

mention its name without also saying, “the forty-ninth 
state.” Alaska and Puerto Rico are also candidates for pos- 
sible admission to the Federal Union, but at the moment 
Hawaii seems to be the leading contender. 

President Truman, in his 1946 State of the Union ad- 
dress, became the first U. S. chief executive openly to sup- 
port the admission of Hawaii. Backing has also come from 
Secretary of the Interior Julius A. Krug, whose department 
administers Hawaii. The Secretary has just returned from 
a tour of the Pacific. He was questioned by the House 
Committee on Public Lands, which has just approved a 
bill to grant Hawaii's statehood. Before the committee, 
Krug gave this hearty endorsement to our largest Pacific 
possession: 

“I do not care what standard you apply — whether it is 
population, devotion to American ideals, the effect upon 
the nation in foreign affairs, wealth, ability for self-govern- 
ment, loyalty, competence in business or government, or 
social consciousness — Hawaii passes the test.” 

Let’s put Hawaii to our own test. Mr. Aloha, of Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii, take the stand: 

Question: How can a group of islands make a state? 

Mr, ALona: The Hawaiian Islands would certainly make 
a new and colorful kind of state. The 20 islands are actu- 
ally the tops of a number of enormous extinct volcanoes. 
Only eight of these are large enough to support permanent 
populations. Hawaii is the name of the largest one — and 
this name sometimes refers to the whole Hawaiian group, 
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and sometimes simply to the 
most southerly island. Hono- 
lulu, the capital, and Pearl 
Harbor, are located on the 
island of Oahu. 

The Hawaiian group ex- 
tends from the Island of Ha- 
waii about 1,500 miles to the 
northwest, beyond Midway, to 
the small isle of Kure. Ha- 
waii has rightly earned its 
name as the “crossroads of the 
Pacific.” In the present age of 
air travel, Hawaii is the hub on the wheel of Pacific com- 
mercial and military air routes. 

Question: What about the people? Are they ready to take 
on the duties of statehood? 

Mr. ALowa: About half a million people live on the 
eight largest islands. That’s a population equal to Arizona 
or New Hampshire. Hawaii is just about the perfect spot 
to prove that people of different races and national back- 
grounds can live together in harmony. One-third of the 
population is of Japanese or part-Japanese ancestry. The 
next largest group are the Haoles, or white people. There 
are also Chinese, Koreans, Samoans, Filipinos, and many 
others. Native Hawaiians are proud of their background, 
but do not hesitate to intermarry with others. 

Question: Can you be sure of the loyalty of these Jap- 
anese-Americans? 

Mr. ALona: The most dramatic answer to that question 
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Statue of Kamehameha, 
Hawaii's George Washington 
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is the record of the 442nd Regimental Combat Team, made 





up of Hawaiian Japanese-Americans. The group won eight 
Presidential Unit Citations and earned more. Purple Hearts 
and individual decorations for gallantry than any compara- 
ble unit in the ground forces. During the war, the people 
of Hawaii bought more War Bonds per person than those 
of any mainland state. No major evidence of sabotage was 
turned up before or after the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Question: What kind of government does Hawaii have? 

Mr. Atoua: First of all, the Hawaiian people want you 
to remember that they are American citizens, right now. 
Regardless of his parents’ nationality, every child born in 
the Hawaiian Islands is American. 

We have elected our own Territorial Legislature for 
many years, although our chief executive is a Governor, 
appointed by the U, S. President. The present Governor is 
Ingram M. Stainback. We have a delegate in Congress 
(Joseph R. Farrington), but he has no vote there. 

We also have the same political parties as you do on 
the mainland. We send delegates to the national conven- 
tions of the Republican and Democratic parties. Statehood 
would give us the right to vote in Presidential elections, 
and to send two senators and a representative to Congress. 

Question: How did the United States come to govern 
Hawaii in the first place? 

Mr. Atona: The Islands were discovered by Captain 
James Cook, the English explorer, in 1778. Various nations 
ruled Hawaii in the following century, but much of the time 
we had our own king or queen. In 1898, the United States 
was at war with Spain. Hawaii was a perfect jumping-off 
spot for an attack on the Spanish-owned Philippine Islands. 
In that year a treaty was concluded between the U. S. and 
the Hawaiian government. Hawaii voluntarily became a 
territorial possession of the United States. We now are a 
territory, just as most states were originally. 

Question: How good are Hawaii's schools? 

Mr. Atona: We have an excellent school system, with 
both public and private schools as on the mainland. The 
University of Hawaii is a well-known institution. Many of 
our high school graduates travel to the mainland to study 
law, medicine, and engineering. 

Question: What products or industries does Hawaii have? 

Mr. ALona: In the economic world, Hawaii means sugar 
and pineapple. We produce one-twenty-fifth of the world’s 
sugar supply. And our pineapple industry operates the 
largest cannery in the world. Ten thousand workers there 
produce 20,000,000 cases of canned fruit and juices every 
year, The sugar and pineapple industries in Hawaii were 
started a hundred years ago by Americans. The “Big Five” 
(five large American corporations) now control Hawaii's 
sugar, pineapple, shipping, banking, insurance, tourist 
trade, and utilities. We also have U. S. labor unions. The 
AFL is established in the crafts and trades of the islands, 
and the CIO has organized waterfront workers. 

Question: What are the arguments against statehood? 

Mr. Atona: One of the main arguments against state- 
hood has been the fear of Japanese domination of the 
islands through the Japanese who now live in Hawaii. The 
war record of Hawaii is the best reply to that objection. 

Some people, such as Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, for- 
mer president of Columbia University, feel that it is un- 
Wise to have a state which is not part of the mainland. Dr. 
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Ewing Galloway 
Pineapple juice in the making: fruit is selected 
and sent off on assembly line in Honolulu cannery. 


Butler told the House Public Lands Committee that he 
foresaw “the beginning of the end” of our form of govern- 
ment if we added “outlying territory hundreds or thousands 
of miles away, with what certainly must be different in- 
terests from ours and very different background.” 

Other people feel that the “Big Five” corporations might 
gain far too much economic power if Hawaii becomes a 
state and is no longer under Interior Department control. 

Question: How do the people of Hawaii feel about it? 

Mr. Avona: In 1940, we held a referendum on the ques- 
tion. We voted two-to-one for statehood. Another vote held 
today would probably show an even greater percentage in 
favor of a closer tie. 

We rest our hopes for statehood on the promises of the 
Democratic and Republican parties. In their 1944 party 
platforms, they both endorsed the fullest measure of home 
rule, and eventual statehood, for Hawaii and Alaska. Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, Chief of Naval Operations, says 
he sees “no objections” from a military point of view to 
statehood for Hawaii. 

Hawaii has had nearly half a century of growing up. Now 
most of us on the Islands think we're ready for the long 
pants of statehood. 
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Hawaiian Boy Scouts, shown singing Star Spangled 


Banner, wore helmets and gas masks during the war. 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


d. BREAKING TRADE BARRIERS 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 6. Total 48. 

1. A country’s economic wealth can 
best be measured by: 

(a) the capacity to be independ- 
ent of imports 

(b) a high standard of living 

(c) an excess of imports over ex- 
ports 

(d) freedom of trade 

2. The United States is regarded as 
the keystone of world prosperity be- 
cause: 

(a) we uphold democracy in our 
schools 

(b) this is the home of the U. N. 

(c) we are the greatest economic 
power in the world 

(d) Great Britain is losing her 
empire 

8. President Truman is in favor of: 

(a) low tariffs and_ reciprocal 
trade agreements 

(b) high tariffs to protect the 
American standard of living 

(c) an excess of exports over im- 
ports 

(d) economic isolation 

4. On April 10 delegates will gather 
at Geneva, Switzerland, to: 

(a) re-establish the League of 
Nations 

(b) negotiate 
agreements 

(c) sign the peace treaty with 
Germany 

(d) outlaw the atomic bomb 

5. Unler the powers granted the 


reciprocal trade 


President until June, 1948, respecting 
trade treaties, he may: 


(a) negotiate trade agreements 
subject to Senate approval 
(b) reduce tariffs up to fifty per 
cent in reciprocal trade agree- 
ments 
(c) make loans to nations with- 
out calling -for Senate ap- 
proval 
(d) place a tax on exports 
6. The specialized agency planned 
by the United Nations to regulate trade 
is the: 
(a) World Bank 
(b) International Monetary Fund 
(c) International Trade Organi- 
zation 
(d) UNESCO 
7. The American delegation at Ge- 
neva will be headed by: 


(a) Secretary Marshall 
(b) Under-Secretary Will Clay- 
ton 
(c) Senator Vandenberg 
(d) David Lilienthal 
8. Among the countries not expected 
to attend the Geneva trade conference 
is: 
(a) Great Britain 
(b) Soviet Union 
(c) Australia 
(d) Lebanon 
My score. 


ll. THE “TRUMAN DOCTRINE” 


Some of the following statements are 
facts and some are opinions. Place a 
(T) in the parentheses if the statement 
is a fact and an (QO) if it is an opinion. 
Each counts 8. Total 40. 


1. President Truman’s newly an- 
nounced foreign policy will be known 
in history as the Truman Doctrine. (_) 

2. The fact that the U.S. is interest- 
ing itself in the Near East means that 
the U.S. will now take an active part 
in the Palestine crisis. (  ) 

3. The United States is taking a 
strong stand against aggressive totali- 
tarian governments. (_ ) 

4. The United States has profited by 
the past ability of the British Navy to 
keep the Mediterranean Sea open to 
commerce of all countries. (  ) 

5. The British Empire has been weak- 
ened as a result of World War II. (_ ) 


My score 


ill. FACES IN REVIEW 


The two faces below have appeared 
before in the pages of this magazine, 
but they are still in the public spotlight. 
Can you recall their names? Each counts 
6. Total 12. 

1. He is the temporary “boss” of Ja- 
pan. Recently he went on record in 
favor of evacuating American troops 
from Japan in the near future. 

2. He wil be the chief U.S. repre- 
sentative at the Geneva trade confer- 
ence this month. He is the Under-Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs. 


My score Total score 





WORDS OFcTHE WEEK 


The sentences below are taken from 
articles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that best ex- 
plains the italicized word in each. 

1. Control of the Mediterranean is 
important for the maintenance of the 
British Empire. (a) right of way (b) 
support (c) military control (d) polit- 
ical development. 

2. Not until] World War II did we 
realize how precarious was Britain’s hold 
on’ the Mediterranean. (a) uncertain 


(b) precious (c) necessary (d) tem- 
porary. 

8. With World War I the United 
States committed itself to a crusade for 
the kind of world where democracy 
could flourish. (a) preaching (b) po- 
litical indoctrination (c) vigorous, con- 
certed movement (d) newspaper prop- 
aganda, 

4. It was in these circumstances that 
President Roosevelt came to the aid of 
all beleagured nations (a) persecuted 
(b) nationalistic (c) despotic (d) be- 
sieged. . 


5. It is a momentous change for 
America, and it deserves the fullest con- 
sideration and debate. (a) temporary 
(b) serious (c) gaining momentum (d) 
recent. 
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If You’re Thinking 
of College... 


HAT are the chances for 1947 high school graduates 
W: enter college next fall? Recent predictions by 

leading educators and the Veterans Administration 
shatter all hope of any quick change in the present over- 
crowded conditions at colleges and universities. The “G.I. 
Bill of Rights” has practically doubled the normal pre-war 
attendance at American institutions of higher education. 
With the peak of veteran enrollment not expected until 1948 
- possibly 1950 — many recent high school graduates may 
have to wait two or three years for admission to the college 
of their choice. 

Information concerning admission plans for 1947-48 was 
obtained by the writer through questionnaires sent to repre- 
sentative colleges and universities. Replies were received 
from 151 and are summarized below. 

“Civilian” men applicants will have an equal chance with 
veterans in approximately one-fourth of these institutions, 
either on a quota or “first come, first served” basis. In a 
somewhat smaller group of colleges (14 per cent) veterans 
will get the break, with 60 per cent or more of available 
places reserved for them. While the colleges are sympathetic 
with the plight of the non-veteran, many have formulated 
no policy for handling the situation. 

Because of the heavy veteran enrollment, coeducational 
institutions, generally, are admitting fewer women than in 
normal times. Nevertheless, there are colleges which plan 
to admit the usual number of women; some, an equal num- 
ber of each sex. Bradley University, of Peoria, Illinois, two- 
thirds of whose students are men, is encouraging women 
prospects to more nearly equalize enrollment. 


Get Your Application In Now 

Also important to high school seniors — and juniors — is 
the question of when to apply for admission. Replies range 
from two years to a month in advance of entrances. Unfor- 
tunately for seniors who have not yet applied for admission, 
only 51, approximately one-third of the institutions surveyed, 
indicate that applications will be accepted after April Ist. 
Some of these, because of the unprecedented numbers ap- 
plying, may close their lists earlier than expected. 

Twenty-two state colleges and universities, which in gen- 
eral tend to keep their lists open fairly late, are among the 
51 presumably still accepting applications. Ohio State Uni- 
versity suggests application one quarter in advance of that 
in which the student plans to enter. The University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles advises high school seniors to apply 
in the spring, The University of Minnesota does not want 
applications until after high school graduation. Kansas State 
College will consider applications made as late as July, but 
the deadline at some state colleges was March 15th. The 
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By 
Ruth E. Anderson 


Duke University Chapel by night. 


University of New Mexico will not consider those who apply 
after August 18th. 

Most of the state institutions, however, now drastically 
limit the number of non-resident (out-of-state) students 
they will accept, and in addition frequently require high 
scholastic standing. 

Other institutions which, on the basis of their replies, will 
accept applications after April Ist include. Adelphi College 
(Garden City, N.Y.), Bethany College (W. Va.), College 
of Puget Sound (Wash.), College of Wooster (Ohio), Dart- 
mouth College (N.H.), Furman University (S.C.), Hamil- 
ton College (N.Y.), Jamestown College (N.D.), Keuka 
College (N.Y.), Macalester College (Minn.), Manliattan 
College (N.Y.), Park College (Mo.), Radcliffe College 
(Mass.), Southwestern College (Kans.), Southern Methodist 
University (Texas), University of Tulsa (Okla.), Wheaton 
College (Mass.), and Writenberg College (Ohio). 

Mount Holyoke will take applications in the spring of 
the same year the student will enter, but recommends ap- 
plication two years in advance. Among those advising ap- 
plication at the end of the junior year or one year in advance 
are the following: Antioch College, Bryn Mawr College, 
College of New Rochelle, Duke University, Gettysburg 
College, Reed College, Sarah Lawrence College, Simmons 
College, and Smith College. 


Try More Than One 


High school seniors who have any intention of entering 
colleges soon should, if they have not already done so, 
write immediately to the registrars of several colleges or 
universities. This advice is given to applicants by the colleges 
themselves. Application forms should be filled out carefully 
and fully and returned as promptly as possible. 

Superior students will be fortunate if accepted by the 
colleges where they first apply. The average student may 
expect many disappointments. But his case is not hopeless, 
particularly if he or she has demonstrated ability in extra- 
curricular activities — music, journalism, dramatics, or ath- 
letics. And although too late for a senior to boost his grade 
average substantially, a marked improvement in the final 
semester may swing a decision in his favor. 





THE MARCH OFE 


MacARTHUR ASKS FOR EARLY END OF JAP OCCUPATION 


- 


What Happened: The man who led 
our forces in the war against Japan 
is now spearheading a drive for peace 
with Japan. General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur urged that a peace treaty 
with Japan be concluded as soon as pos- 
sible and that all Allied military occu- 
pation forces be withdrawn from the 
country promptly thereafter. The task 
of keeping Japan disarmed, he said, 
should then be turned over to the 
United Nations, 

The Supreme Commander praised 
Japan for including in its new con- 
stitution “a real renunciation of war.” 
He also. commended the progress the 
country made in the establishment of 
democratic processes during the year 
and-a-half of Allied occupation. 

To keep Allied military troops in 
Japan after the peace treaty was signed, 
General MacArthur asserted, would be 
“mockery.” Instead of military occupa- 
tion, he advocated civilian control by 
the United: Nations. The wide powers 
and authority of the U.N., he stated, 
should be sufficient to protect a dis- 
armede Japan without the presence of 
national forces on Japanese soil. 

The occupation, the general ex- 
plained, had three phases — military, 
political, and economic. The first has 
been completed, the second is approach- 
ing completion, but the last can “only 
be settled by the peace treaty.” In re- 
ply to questions, he stressed the follow- 
ing two points: (a) “Japan has learned 
as thoroughly as any nation in the world 
that war doesn’t pay”; (b) “physically, 
Japan has been disarmed and demobil- 
ized and has had her war potential de- 
stroved.” As for democracy, he said, 
“Insofar as we can enforce it from the 
outside, there is little more than that 
we can do. I, myself, sincerely and 
absolutely believe that democracy is 
here to stay.” 

What’s Behind It: In waging war, the 
Allies gave first priority to the Euro- 
pean theater of operations. In waging 
peace, they are now following the 
same pattern, Asked for comment on 
General MacArthur’s statement, Act- 
ing Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
explained that we will have to make 
further progress with the European 
treaties before we can do the neces- 
sary work on the Japanese treaty. 

This has been the position of the 


State Department since the European 
peace-making was undertaken. The 
plan was laid down by James F. Byrnes 
when he was Secretary of State. Dis- 
posal of the European peace treaties 
first and then concentiation on the 
Japanese treaty is apparently still the 
policy. 


U. S.-Philippine Pacts 

What Happened: The United States 
has had military bases on the Philip- 
pine Islands since 1898. She will con- 
tinue to have them, but with this all- 
important difference: the Filipinos 
themselves have voted to approve them. 
The independent Philippine Republic 
has recently signed a 99-year agree- 
ment with the United States permitting 
us to use some 15 military and naval 
bases on the islands. 

The agreement provides that in the 
interests of international peace any of 
the bases may be made available to the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 
The United States has assured the 
Philippine government that no_ bases 
will be established in or near Manila, 
the capitol, or any other centers of popu- 
lation. The U. S. also pledged to keep 
in the Philippines only such armed 


forces as are required to man the bases. 

The Filipino people also approved a 
constitutional amendment giving Amer- 
icans “economic parity” in the islands. 
This means that American citizens will 
have the same rights as native Filipinos 
in mining, agriculture, and business in 
the Philippines. Some 1,300,000 Fili- 
pinos — about 40 per cent of the regis- 
tered voters — went to the polls, and 
approved the amendment by a 3-to-l 
majority. 

This action cleared the way for the 
full payment of more than $620,000,000 
in reconstruction funds by the United 
States to the Philippines. 

What’s Behind It: Last July 4, the 
United States fulfilled its promise of 
granting complete independence to the 
Philippines. By doing so we may have 
lost a “colony” but we have gained an 
important friend in the Far East. This 
is shown by the decisions of the Phil- 
ippine Republic to permit us to main- 
tain military bases on the islands and 
to accord our citizens equal economic 
rights in Philippine industry. 


The Bill for Germany 
“To the victor belong the spoils” js 
an old-fashioned idea which apparently 
is still in vogue. The hottest issue at the 
heated Moscow conference of the Big 


House page boys must now wear uniforms to distinguish them from young 
Congressmen. Can you pick page boy in photo? They're Bill McClarin and 
Joe Bowles, left and right. In center, Representatives Williams and Dorn. 
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wORLD LEADERSHIP 


How Big Is Uncle Sam’s Lap? 


Four Foreign Ministers was Russia's 
demand for $10,000,000,000 of the 
reparations from Germany to be paid in 
the next 18 years. 

The word “reparations” means the 
act of mending and repairing damage. 
As used diplomatically, it implies pay- 
ment for damage inflicted by an enemy 
during the war. 

There is a condition to Russia’s de- 
mands. She wants “reparations from 
current production.” This means goods 
manufactured now (and in the future) 
in German plants, goods such as ma- 
chinery, steel, machine parts, etc. But 
since Germany lacks raw materials and 
particularly food, the United States 
and Britain would have to supply these 
commodities and continue to pump ad- 
ditional millions of dollars into the coun- 
try. Thus, in effect, the United States 
and Britain would be paying reparations 
to Russia. For this reason, Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall is strongly 
opposed to reparations from current 
production. 

The Russians justify their claim on the 
ground that the war had cost their 
country a total of $485,000,000,000, 
or nearly half the total spent by all the 
Big Four (the United States, Britain, 
Russia and France). But former Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes estimated 
that Russia has already collected no 
less than $14,000,000,000 in direct 
reparations through seizure of plants, 
agricultural products and equipment in 
territories which are occupied by Soviet 
troops. 
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Help from Uncle Sam 


What Happened: In fighting for 
world peace and well-being, the United 
States has found a powerful weapon — 
dollars. There are many proposals be- 
fore Congress to spend U. S. dollars 
for relief in foreign nations during the 
present critical postwar period. These 
proposals are over and above Ameri- 
can obligations to United Nations groups 
such as UNRRA (now closing up), the 
International Refugee Organization, and 
the World Bank. 

Here are the major projects for 
our overseas aid now before Congress: 
], President Truman’s request for 

* $350,000,000 for help to countries 
still suffering severely as a result of the 
war, These countries are Austria, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, and 
China. These funds are to be used prin- 
cipally to continue vitally needed work 
of UNRRA, whose authority ends with- 
in a few months. The United States 
contributed a major portion of 
UNRRA’s funds. Mr. Truman proposed 
that the fund be administered in the 
six countries by U. S. personnel. Re- 
lief would be limited to the basic es- 
sentials of life, such as medical sup- 
plies, food, and equipment used in the 
production of food. 





Norwegian Information Service 


OLAV ILE (above) is a 14-year-old 
Norwegian school boy who has made 
quite a mark for himself. With little 
technical training, Olav is already 
known as a fine artist, and his paint- 
ings were shown at the great Oslo ex- 
hibition last fall. His father is an au- 
thor, and his mother is a singer. 
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2, An earlier request, included in the 
President’s budget, for $300,000,- 
000 for relief of needy people in Ger- 
many, Austria, Japan, and Korea. These 
are former enemy countries, now oc- 
cupied by Allied troops. But starvation 
cannot be ignored in these areas. 


3. Former President Herbert Hoover's 

plan to grant further aid to Ger- 
many and Austria. Hoover presented his 
plan to Congress after his return from 
a European tour requested by Presi- 
dent Truman. Hoover suggested that 
the U. S. spend $475,500,000 for food 
for German civilians in the next year, 
and recommended that Britain spend an 
equal amount. He also asked for $155,- 
000,000 for Austria. We must not sim- 
ply act on our “humanitarian feelings 
for this mass of people,” said Hoover. 
Such aid will also preserve the health 
and safety of our occupation forces, 
and will allow us to reduce their num- 
bers and expense. 


4. President Truman’s request for 

$400,000,000 for Greece and Tur- 
key (see last week's March of Events). 
This is the first openly political fund 
for postwar overseas aid. It is intended 
to support the present governments of 
Greece and Turkey, as well as to sup- 
ply money for relief work. 

What's Behind It: American partici- 
pation in foreign relief is one of the 
most-discussed issues in the Eightieth 
Congress. But U. S. aid is by no means 
soniething new. During the war many 
of our Allies, particularly Britain and 
Russia, received huge amounts of war 
materials and food through Lend-Lease. 
U. S. surplus war property overseas 
has been sold to foreign countries at 
less than cost. Also, there are several al- 
ready-authorized loans to other nations. 

Foreign relief funds may be the most 
serious obstacle in Congressional plans 
to reduce Government spending. 


No Halt in Coal Mining 


What Happened: The nation was as- 
sured of uninterrupted coal production 
until at least June 30. 

There had been a strong possibility 
of a work stoppage in the country’s 
soft-coal mines. John L. Lewis, United 
Mine Workers president, had threatened 
to end his contract with the Govern- 
ment (which now controls the mines) 
on March 31. Last month a U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision held that Lewis 
and the UMW were guilty of con- 
tempt of court for their work stoppage 
last fall (see March of Events, March 
24). 

What's Behind It: The Government 
took control of the mines last May un- 
der its war powers to seize strike-bouud 
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industries. That power expires on June 
30, when the mines retyrn to private 
ownership. Unless the UMW and the 
mine operators can agree another seri- 
ous coal strike could hit the nation. 

The latest act in Lewis’ dispute with 
the Government came several weeks 
ago. At that time the mine chieftain 
complied with the Supreme Court or- 
der to withdraw his March 31 strike 
notice. Because Lewis did this, the 
the UMW has to pay only $700,000 of 
their original $3,500,000 fine. 


Governor's Battle Ended 

What Happened: Georgia finally 
joined her 47 sister states, and de- 
cided that one governor per state is 
enough. By a 5-2 decision, the Georgia 
Supreme Court ruled that Melvin E. 
Thompson is Georgia's chief executive. 

The Court’s decision ended a 63-day 
fight between Thompson and Herman 
Talmadge, both of whom claimed to be 
Georgia's governor. The dispute started 
when Governor-elect Eugene Talmadge, 
Herman’s father, 
died before taking 
office. The Georgia 
legislature took it 
upon itself to elect 
Herman to replace 
his father. But 
Thompson, elected 
lieutenant governor 
last November 
claimed that he 
should succeed to 
the governorship. 

After the Court’s decision, Talmadge 
moved out of the executive mansion, 
conceded Thompson’s right to office. 

What’s Behind It: The ruling ends a 
confusing state of affairs in Georgia, but 
not the bitter feelings between the 
state’s two political groups, which both 
claim to be the state Democratic party. 
Governor Thompson now claims that 
Talmadge and his backers have been 
discredited. But Talmadge says he will 
continue his fight to control the state 
Democratic party. 





Wide Work! 


THOMPSON 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 








International News Photo 
U. N. fire fighters are ready for any 
alarm at Lake Success headquarters. 
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“e lis- 
teners than “ob Hope or Fred Allen is 


sor” is none other than the United Na- 
ons itseir. 

The world organization intends, as 
soon as it moves to the future U. N. 
capitol on Manhattan’s East Side, to 
broadcast its proceedings to an audi- 
ence of 225,000,000 people on a per- 
manent, worldwide and independent 
network. Th~ programs will be sent out 
to all nations in 30 languages. 

The plans were made public by Brig. 
Gen. Frank LC. Stoner, chairman of the 
advisory board of the United Nations 
Telecommunic:tions Committee. 


United Nations seal 


General Stoner disclosed that the 


broadcasting facilities would stretch 


around the globe with radio relay cen- 
ters in a dozen foreign capitals. By di- 
rect broadcast from New York and 
through key relay centers in Shanghai, 
Rio de Janeiro, Geneva, Hawaii and 
elsewhere, the United Nations would 
“feed” programs to national networks 
of each me.nber nation, 

At present, the U. N. beams programs 
overseas via the network of the U. S. 
State Department’s “Voice of America.” 
It goes out in five languages to about 
ten per cent of the world’s listening 
audience. Under the new program, this 
audience would be increased to 75 per 
cent, General Stoner estimated. 

Details of-the undertaking, General 
Stoner said, will be presented to the 
U. N. General Assembly when it meets 
in New York on next September 16. 
The 55 member-nations will be asked 
to approve the $6,000,000 budget 
which will be needed to finance U.N.’s 
world radio rogram. 


.Law Against Lies 


To stop the spread of lies by certain 
governments about other governments, 
the United Nations may soon be asked 
to take action on so-called “interna- 
tional libel.” The suggestion was made 
by William Benton, United States As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs. 

He defined international libel as the 
export from one country of “consis'- 
ently one-sided and consistently hostile 
interpretations about other countri 
while at the same time consistently 
withholding facts and interpretations 
that might work for mutual friendliness 
and understanding.” 








“HERE AND THERE” 


Everybody Wants to Get into the Act. 
Among the less weighty measures being 
considered by Congress is a bill to 
establish an annual Grandmother's Day. 
But even this bit of legislation is a sub- 
ject for debate. One House Judiciary 
subcommittee member (a grandfather) 
commented, ‘If we keep on we'll have 
more holidays than wash days.” Sup- 
porters of the bill reply that we have 
a Mother’s Day and a Father's Day. 





Why not Grandmas, they say, “After 
all, the grandmothers are really the 
mothers of both the mothers and the 
fathers.” 

The Iron Horse, British Version. The 
Glasgow (Scotland) Express set a new 
kind of record. The train pulled into 
Stranraer station exactly five days 18 
hours 50 minutes late. Eighteen of the 
original 60 passengers stayed with the 
snowbound train for the week’s journey. 
The others transferred to taxicabs, and 
completed the trip (which usually takes 
three hours) a little more speedily. 

And at Badminton station, Glouces- 
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tershire, England, an express train reg” 
larly runs into another kind of trouble. 
An ancient but still-honored custom per 
mits the Duke of Beaufort to have the 
Fishguard-Paddington Express stop at 
his home in Badminton whenever he 
chooses. 

Hammering Their Points Home. The 
most nevel explanation of the lack of 
homes was offered recently at an 
Omaha, Nebraska, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon. “The trouble with 
the housing shortage.” said the toast- 
master, “is that all the lumber is going 
into round tables to discuss it.” 
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NOTE: As we approach the 383rd 
anniversary of the birth of Shake- 
speare, we are again reminded of 
that unique and glorious writer. 
Why is it that his personality, as well 
as his plays, remain of perpetual in- 
terest to the world? Certainly he was 
not one of the “Authors in Action” 
we have discussed this year. His life 
was lacking in the drama and ad- 
venture which have provided many 
writers with scenes and incidents for 
their later work. Fundamentally, 
Shakespeare was a “small town boy 
who made good.” Millions did so 
before him and millions since — 
millions that no one ever heard of. 
This small town boy has made good 
through fourteen generations over a 
world which has expanded and 
changed unbelievably since his birth. 
Why does his work still live? Why 
does he still interest us? Perhaps this 
article will give you a clue. 


throne of England, a young coun- 

tryman came up to London from 
the green fields of Warwickshire, and 
the world of books was never quite the 
same again. The supposition is that 
William Shakespeare left his native town 
of Stratford in the company of a band 
of strolling players. At any rate, the 


fe Queen Elizabeth was on the 
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“0 Brave. \ew World? 


By Katharine E. Wilkie 
Shakespeare lived in such a 


world and willed it to us 


story goes, he served his apprenticeship 
(inventive minds have had him doing 
everything from holding horses to work- 
ing as a printer’s devil and toiling as 
a lawyer’s clerk) before he created those 
masterful dramas which have served as 
a shining mark for many to aspire to, 
few to approach, and none to surpass. 

Much of what is known about the 
great dramatist lies in the field of con- 
jecture, but pilgrims to his birthplace 
on the winding Avon may read for 
themselves in the parish register the 
record of his baptism which occurred 
on April 26, 1564. Modern scholars 
place his birth date on April 23. 

At that time, Stratford was a tiny 
hamlet of about fifteen hundred souls, 
near Coventry and almost within the 
shadow of Warwick and Kenilworth 
castles. When England’s queen made 
her memorable visit to Leicester, young 
William Shakespeare must have been 
one of the wide-eyed boys who waited 
along the highroad for a sight of the 
royal cavalcade and thronged the castle 
gates for a glimpse of her lavish re- 
ception. 

Other spectacles there had been 
aplenty during his eleven short years. 
Four years previously, Queen Elizabeth 
had bestowed the royal presence on 


Sir Thomas Lucy at nearby Charlecote; 
but that affair was not to be mentioned 
in the same breath with the present one. 
Then, too, when John Shakespeare's 
son was four years old, adventure had 
ridden into Stratford over old Hugh of 
Clopton’s bridge in the persons of trav- 
eling actors, gaily-panoplied and light 
of heart. 

But today the Queen had come in all 
her glory to Kenilworth, and the pop- 
ulace from miles around were feast- 
ing their eyes on every wonder which 
Leicester's spacious grounds afforded. 
And they were many. Her Majesty was 
received with resounding trumpets, 
magnificent fanfare, and adulation es- 
pecially gratifying to the Tudor heart. 
Boys from Stratford and the surround- 
ing towns saw brave knights and en- 
chanted ladies, dramatizations of Pro- 
teus and the Lady of the Lake, the 
flight of the Danes, and, thrown in for 
good measure, innumerable magic 
shows, acrobatic displays, and bear 
fights. These attractions continued for 
not one but ten days. Poor, modern 
children with only Ringling Brothers 
and Roy Rogers! 

But then Shakespeare’s world was 
like that. In spite of physical discom- 
forts occasioned by unsanitary condi- 
tions, harsh laws, high taxes, plagues, 
fires, and what-not, the red blood of 
the Renaissance ran in people's veins. 
Life, after the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, was new and bright and shining 
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—as well as rough and loud and bois- 
terous. But the latter they did not mind, 
for they were very young of heart. 

Unconsciously the poet trained for his 
profession by spending his boyhood in 
one of the beauty spots of England. 
When he says: “I know a bank where 
the wild thyme blows,” he speaks as an 
eyewitness. When he muses: “How 
sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank! . . . Look how the floor of heaven 
is thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold,” he is thinking of Warwickshire 
fields under an English sky — and per- 
haps a footpath to Shottery-paved with 
the enchantment of high hopes and boy- 
ish love. 

Much has been surmised about his 
marriage to Anne Hathaway. This alone 
is known: On November 28, 1582, a 
marriage bond for the couple was signed 
by two yeomen of Shottery. The fol- 
lowing year Anne bore him a daughter, 
Susannah, and two years later twins, 
Judith and Hamnet. 

In 1586 something happened to send 
him packing off to London. Rumor has 
it that the eight vears’ difference in age 
between him and his wife (Anne was 
the older) may have had something to 
do with it. Be that as it may, he came 
back to Stratford and to her to spend 
his closing years. Gossip credits his de- 
parture also to a deer-poaching epi- 
sode which took place on Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s grounds. While only circumstan- 
tial evidence confirms this tale, there 
is probably some truth in it, for un- 
doubtedly the dramatist satirized Sir 
Thomas years later as Justice Shallow 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor and in 
Henry IV. 


T HE important part is that he found 
his way to the storybook city of Lon- 
don where his genius throve and grew. 
However he may have existed during the 
opening years of that period, the day 
came when he proved that he knew 
the theatre from the ground up. There 
is no reason to suppose that he learned 
it anywhere but in the school of ex- 
perience. 

In the reign of Elizabeth (the golden 
age of English drama) conditions were 
ripe for the flowering of the theatrical 
art. The Queen herself was an ardent 
patron of the theatre, and her subjects 
— with the exception of the Puritans — 
approved her taste enthusiastically. 

When Shakespeare arrived in Lon- 
don, two theatres were flourishing. It 
is true that they were in the slums, 
since acting was considered a low call- 
ing, but, nevertheless, the plays were 
attended by lords and nobles as well as 
by the lower classes. The Renaissance 
with its vovages and discoveries and 
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with its re-awakened interest in the an- 
cient classics had stirred men’s hearts 
to fresh and lusty energy. The plays 
of the period, passionate, intense, emo- 
tional, violent, but aglow with life, 
formed a mirror of the times wherein 
men delighted to gaze. Although Eliza- 
bethan drama had three main sources 
— Holinshed’s Chronicles and Plutarch’s 
Lives, romances from Italy and France, 
and older plays — the great playwrights 
of the time had caught the vital spark 
that was the spirit of the Renaissance. 
Against this background appeared the 
dramatist from Warwickshire, easily the 
master of them all. 

As a hack-writer — a reviser of plays 
already owned by the theatres — Shake- 
speare’s path was not exactly a bed of 
roses. Even after the favorable recep- 
tion of Henry VI, the dramatist was 
styled by a jealous rival “an upstart 
crow.” But genius gives little heed to 
such barbs. He had not yet come into 
his own, but he was trying his wings 
when he published the poems, Venus 
and Adonis, in 1593, and The Rape of 
Lucrece in 1594. Meanwhile he was 
becoming a master of stagecraft and 
an expert in the mechanics of the the- 
atre. His knowledge was based on prac- 
tice as well as theory, for we find him 
a member, along with the actors Bur- 
bage and Kempe, of the Lord High 
Chamberlain’s Company, which played 
at Greenwich Palace before the Queen 
during the Christmas season of 1594. 


By now, in spite of the fact that he 
belonged to a profession still held in 
disrepute, he was making friends among 
the rich and the mighty. The plays of 
this period — 1595 to 1600 — reflect his 
acceptance of life as full, rich, and sat- 
isfying. Here belong the principal com- 
edies: Merchant of Venice, Much Ado 
About Nothing, As You Like It, Twelfth 
Night, and others, as well as the his- 
torical plays, Henry IV and Henry V. 

In 1596 his little son Hamnet died 
and was buried in the churchyard of 
Holy Trinity at Stratford. The following 
year the dramatist became the owner 
of New Place, reputed to be the larg- 
est house of its time in Shakespeare’s 
native town. Although his career lay in 
London, evidently part of his heart re- 
mained among his boyhood scenes. 

His greatest work came after the turn 
of the century when he produced his 
immortal tragedies, -Hamlet, Othello, 
King Lear, and Macbeth. What occa- 
sioned his change in mood from joyous- 
ness to grief and even bitterness, the 
world will probably never know. Some 
scholars have sought the answer in the 
Sonnets, addressed, after the prevailing 
fashion, to a trusted friend, “Mr. W. 
H.” Interna] evidence with frequent 
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mention of a Dark Lady indicates that 
she was an unworthy person who in- 
spired an ignoble passion in the poet's 
breast and, at last, even betrayed him 
for the highly regarded “W. H.” While 
theories regarding the identities of these 
persons are intere +g, they seem of lit- 
tle value; and readers will continue to 
wonder what used the change in 
Shakespeare’s ouclook. 


Pernaps he found solace in the fa- 
miliar scenes of Stratford when he took 
up a permanent residence there in 1611. 
Perhaps he had achieved a satisfactory 
philosophy of life in the years slightly 
preceding that date; during that time he 
wrote The Tempest, Cymbeline, and 
The Winter's Tale, plays of tenderness 
and beauty that reflect a soul at peace. 

At any rate, to Stratford he returned 
to spend his declining years. His mother 
and his father had died, but Anne was 
there —and Susannah with her new 
husband — and his younger daughter, 
Judith, whom he would see married to 
Thomas Quiney before he himself was 
gathered to his ancestors in the quiet 
bounds of Trinity Church. 

It is pleasant to reflect on those last 
years at New Place. Tradition relates 
that he walked in his green, shady gar- 
den, sat under his mulberry tree, enter- 
tafned friends from London, and en 
joyed the fruits of a full, rich life. In 
the early months of 1616 he drew up 
his will; in April he died. 

He lies today near the north wall 
of Holy Trinity Church. His grave stone 
bears the often-quoted epitaph: 


Good friend for Jesus’ sake forebeare 
To dig the dust enclosed heare; 

Bleste be the man that spares these stones 

And curst be he that moves my bones 


Not fame nor voluminous footntes 
nor uninspired sontean laws been able 
to blot out the magic appeal of his 
matchless creations. True, they have 
managed to dim the glory at times; but 
to open, adventurous minds a brave, 
new world lies between the covers of 
his dramas. Not merely the Elizabethan 
world, although that is there in all its 
gay, swashbuckling, colorful _ back- 
ground. I mean the world of human na- 
ture — men and women, young and old, 
good and bad, merry and sad — which 
his genius imprisoned for all time in 
the golden mesh of his imagination. 
Sooner or later every reader finds him- 
self in the writings of the Man from 
Stratford and, in so doing, discovers 
that “life is larger than before.” Even 
Shakespeare himself set the pace by 
having such an experience: 

. . . to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
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and exclaimed with a snort of dis- 

gust: “So what?” You feel thwart- 
ed, even though the story was highly 
recommended by a friend or a teacher 
as the work of one of our best con- 
temporary writers. 

“How,” you think, “can any self- 
respecting editor or author call that 
thing a short story? It seems to have 
no beginning, no ending, and no ac- 
tion. Just when you are getting into 
it and it seems about to make sense— 
a final period stares up at you. There 
in't any more. It’s over.” 

The author has spoken. 

What are the authors of this kind 
of short story trying to say? Why do 
they seem moved by the desire to arouse 
our curiosity with veiled meanings? Why 
don’t they come right out and say 
what they have to say? Why doesn’t 
more happen? Why don’t they put their 
idea across in black and white? 

Perhaps all these complaints have 
some justification, especially to readers 
accustomed to the kind of story that has 
adefinite beginning, action moving to 
aclimax, and an ending that was sug- 
gested by the beginning. That is the 
classical form of the short story. But 
the story is changing. The present-day 
story may be an acquired taste, like 
dlives or oysters. In getting used to it, 
the conventional ideas of what the short 
story should contain may have to be 
discarded. 

We expect to find the typical hero 
or heroine who goes through a flurry 
of action and eventually the happy end- 
ing. Because we have read so many 
stories built around worn formulas, we 


ie you ever thrown aside a story 


Even when the twist doesn’t surprise 
Us, we are satisfied in the same way 
that the toddler is pleased on discov- 
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Don’t snort at the “different” 
sort of short story 


The “SO WHAT!” Story 


ering for the countless time that Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood has escaped the 
clutches of the wolf. The story gives 
us a feeling of security, a feeling that 
in this world of unexpected and unfore- 
seeable change, there. are certain events 
that will always occur. At least, in the 
realm of fiction, the villain is punished 
and the good people live in the rare land 
of happy endings. 

But the modern writer is not inter- 
ested in satisfying youth’s urge for ro- 
mantic, high adventure and novel end- 
ings. He feels that life is too meaning- 
ful, too rich, too varied and too com- 
plicated to be simplified into boy meets 
girl, boy fights for girl, boy marries 
girl. His aim is to isolate one small sec- 
tion of life and present it to you through 
the eyes of one of the people involved 
in it. 

He wants to show us how real people 
feel and react in their meetings with 
other people, how they can face the 
problems within their consciences. 

To the modern writer, the conflicts 
within any one person are the conflicts 
that each one of us has to face, the 
psychological make-up of real people 
is similar. By putting on paper the in- 
ner life of his characters he attempts 
to help us to understand ourselves and 
to understand other people. Sometimes 
he will even go so far as to take un- 
usual personalities as the basis of his 
stories to show us the similarity. 

To the modern writer, life cannot be 
expressed in black and white. Each per- 
son is an actor in his total setting — the 
world. His being is a conglomeration 
of all that he has seen and done. Every 
one of his experiences has helped to 
forge him into the personality that he 
is, and no two people have ever gone 
through the same complete set of experi- 
ences. In other words, although people 
cannot be typed into patterns, they all 
have the same common basis for their 
reactions, their human nature. 

Because the modern writer is con- 
vinced that he wants to write of real 
people, he feels that if he wants to make 
the reader experience the same feelings 
that his complex characters have, he 
cannot portray more than a passing mo- 


ment of his character’s existence. That 
is why the modern story appears so 
compact. The author is attempting to 
depict a complex person in his complex 
setting. He refuses to simplify life into 
the types of action found in romantic 
short stories. He doesn’t write the story 
to pass judgment on his characters. He 
doesn’t feel that he is capable of judg- 
ing whether these people are good or 
bad characters. He leaves that to the 
reader. 

The modern writer objects to tag- 
ging the conventional happy ending 
onto his stories. He doesn’t think that 
he has the right to finish off his charac- 
ters at the end of the story, To him, 
they are real people and once people 
have gone through one experience or 
a series of incidents, life, unless the 
character is killed off, does not cease. 
Other experiences await him. 

In order to continue the illusion of 
living in his stories, the author stops 
when he feels that the. particular emo- 
tional or mental crisis that he has put 
down on paper has spent its force. But 
when he has finished, he has given 
the reader a picture clear enough for 
the reader to be able to think about 
the lives of the characters long after the 
written story has ended. 

Once we have taught ourselves to look 
for real people in the short stories that 
we read, how shoddy and unreal do 
the characters in the ready-made story 
become! The fragment of life is so com- 
plete that we can visualize the actions 
of the characters after the written rec- 
ord has ceased. 

Once we have taught ourselves to 
look for real people facing the prob- 
lems of life, how empty and meaningless 
become the chains of author-made co- 
incidences that make up the popular 
fiction short story! We discover in the 
modern story how similar are the emo- 
tional crises that we all have to face, 
how similar men are in reacting to prob- 
lems they cannot solve. We learn to 
understand ourselves and our fellow men 
because these problems are real, alive, 
our own. 

Once we know what to expect, that 
plotless story that we found so unin- 
teresting in the last issue of the school 
magazine begins to glow with mganing. 
“Wilemena the Great” becomes a 
real story, and we begin to see how 
many of the events in our own lives 
are short stories, 





Brutus: As Caesar loved me, I weep for 
him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice 
at it; as he was valiant, I honor him; 
but as he was ambitious, I slew him. 


@ Mark Antony’s speech im the Roman Forum, as 
Shakespeare imagines it in Julius Caesar, is both artful 
and impassioned. Brutus, all unsuspecting, leaves An- 
tony to deliver the funeral oration over the leader’s body. 
Then, with matchless understanding of crowd emotion, 
Antony delivers a speech which turns the latent wrath 
of the citizens against Brutus and his friends. 

In the movie from which these stills were taken, the 
Forum scene became something far better than a class- 
room exercise. The speeches by Brutus (Felix Aylmer) 
and Antony (Leo Genn) prove to be marvelous English 
oratory, and you see its effect as the scene builds up 
to an exciting climax. The movie was made in England 
for British Information Service. 


Brutus: Good countrymen, let me YP Woman: Poor soul, his eyes are red with 

depart alone. = weeping. 
And, for my sake, stay here with ‘ ee Antony: I am no orator, as Brutus is; 
Anthony. - : But. as you know me all, a_ plain 
blunt man that love my friend ... 


Antony: Here is the will, and ‘under Caesar's seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 
Crr1zen: Most noble Caesar! we'll revenge his death. 
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“Holy George Herbert” 


In the spirit of his time, 
he played games 


with God’s name 


A recent article in the 

New York Times Magazine 

Walled “Poetry or Puzzles,” 

accused the modern poet of 

indulging in a _ puzzling 

kind of double-talk. Mod- 

ern poets don’t write po- 

ems, the author of the article insisted; instead they play 

around with words, making an intellectual game out of 
good old-fashioned versification. 

Several centuries ago, a poet of the Puritan school might 
have been accused of the same “crime.” He was George 
Herbert, a parish priest who lived at the Rectory of Bemer- 
ton in Wiltshire. His poems, usually deeply religious, were 
often strangely contrived. Herbert delighted in the working- 
out of fanciful verse patterns. You have no doubt seen some 
ot the designs typists make when they space letters in such a 
way as to form portraits of Washington, Roosevelt, or pin-up 
girls. Herbert worked on a similar principle. For example, a 
poem of his called “The Altar” represents the very shape of 
an altar through its line arrangement. Here we see the altar- 
desk, the upright column which supports the altar-desk, and 
the stone base of the altar. 


The Altar 


A broken altar, Lord, thy servant rears, 
Made of a heart and cemented with tears; 
Whose parts are as thy hand did frame 
No workman’s tool hath touched the same. 

A heart’ alone 

Is such a_ stone 

As nothing but 

Thy power doth cut. 

Wherefore each part 

Of my hard heart 

Meets in this frame. 

To praise thy name; 

That if I chance to hold my peace 
These stones to praise Thee may not cease. 
Oh, let thy blessed sacrifice be mine 
And sanctify this altar to be thine. 


“Easter Wings” is a verse whose lines are so arranged as 
to form a wing-design, while another poem, “Paradise,” 
plays around with rhyme, dropping letters along the way: 


Paradise 
I bless Thee, Lord, because 1 GROW 
Among Thy trees, which in a ROW 
To Thee both fruit and order OW(E). 
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What open force, or hidden CHARM 
Can blast my fruit, or bring me HARM, 
While the inclosure is Thine ARM: 


Inclose me still for fear I START; 
Be to me rather sharp and TART, 
Than let me want Thy hand and ART. 


When Thou dost greater judgments SPARE, 
And with Thy knife but prune and PARE, 
Even fruitful trees more fruitful ARE: 


Such sharpness shows the sweetest FR(I)END, 
Such cuttings rather heal than REND, 
And such beginnings touch their END. 


“Paradise” is saved from triviality by the nobility of its 
closing stanzas. “Heaven,” which begins: 


O, who will show me those delights on high? 
Echo: I. 


employs the echoing device throughout. Herbert has even 
written a poem called, fittingly, “Our Life Is Hid,” the im- 
portant words of which are secreted acrostically within the 
verse itself. A pun, usually considered a lowly form of wit, 
is used in another poem, where the point depends upon the 
phrase “Jesu: I-Ease-U.” You remember that the letter “J” 
becomes “I” in the Latin alphabet. This is not the only in- 
stance of punning in Herbert’s work. You might like to look 
up his famous “The Pulley” and see if you can find a pun 
there. 

This toying with religious subjects seems irreverent to 
some of us today, but earlier generations felt very informal 
in God’s presence. The 17th century poet John Donne com- 
posed a pun upon his own name in the magnificent “Hymn 
to God the Father.” Do you recall the closing lines? 


And, having done that, Thou hast done: 
I fear no more. 


Herbert’s life revolved about the church as much as 
Donne’s did — indeed, Donne, an old friend of Herbert's 
mother, is believed responsible for the younger poet's inter- 
est in both religion and poetry. Called “Holy George Her- 
bert” by his parishioners, Herbert renounced the easy 
aristocratic world: of his birth for the hard life of piety. “I 
will labor to make the sacred name of Priest honorable by 
consecrating all my learning and all my poor abilities to 
advance the glory of that God that gave them; knowing 
that I can never do too much for Him that hath done so 
much for me... .” 

In his middle thirties Herbert began to suffer from tuber- 
culosis. Part of his preparation for death was The Temple, 
a collection of one hundred and seventy churchly poems. 

Herbert died in his fortieth year, soon after The Temple’s 
completion. He was buried in his own church, under the 
altar from which he had preached so many poetic sermons. 











Date 


HE apartment was small and quiet 

and most of the blinds were drawn 
against the gray winter morning. He 
liked loafing about the house when no 
one was home. He looked at the clock. 
Eleven. Another hour and she'd be 
here. What luck! Imagine his parents 
leaving so conveniently for the day. It 
might have been just as much fun in 
Long Beach, but under the circum- 
stances he was much better off. 

He walked into the living room and 
opened the grand piano. Might as well 
make a good impression. Anyway, it 
was easy to think while playing. He'd 
had some of his best ideas come to him 
when he was practicing. The music was 
like a curtain against which his thoughts 
tood out in bold relief. She'd never 
heard him play. If he started practicing 
now, she’d come along when he was 
doing his favorite pieces. A romantic 
setting, you know, soft music, dark 
shadows, warm scented air. . . . 

He pictured to himseJf just how, after 
she had entered the apartment, he 
would close the door, then walk for- 
ward and help her with her coat. From 
there on it would be simple; she’d cer- 
tainly ask him to continue playing. He 
could see how she’d sit curled up on 
the vast sofa listening to him. After 
he'd finished the Debussy or the Chopin 
—which ones were more conducive to 
romance? — well, he’d get up and go to 
where she was sitting, her soft, lustrous 
eyes dewy with emotion. . . . He shiv- 
ered as he felt the tightening of the 
skin on his cheeks and the bristling of 
the hair on the back of his neck. He 
rose from the piano and strode into the 
kitchen to see what time it was. 

Almost twelve. About two o'clock 
they’d go into the kitchen to prepare 
dinner together. There were two steaks 
in the icebox. Let’s see, halved grape- 
fruit, french-fried potatoes and peas 
to go with the steaks, and crushed pine- 
apple for dessert; the concert would be 
broadcast from Carnegie about three, 
and then they would have till ten, when 
she’d leave — 

How his nerves were strung tight! He 
held out his hand to see how much his 
fingers were shaking; well, not so bad, 
considering his recent illness. How long 
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hadn’t he seen her? Six weeks. She was 
a crazy kid, running around so much; 
dates every Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day evening, she’d burn herself out 
at that rate. Wonder how she is with 
other fellows? She said she loved him, 
but that word is so misused and cor- 
rupted. Then again, if you loved for an 
hour that was love, wasn’t it? Or was 
he confusing red-tinted emotions with 
true love that was spiritual? 

Anyway, he doubted if he had any- 
thing in common with her mind; she 
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hadn’t the remotest idea of what went 
on in his head nor he in hers. He doubt- 
ed if she even understood the poetry 
which he wrote and occasionally sent to 
her. It certainly wasn’t to her that he 
wrote. He’d done some swell work in 
the past six months since he’d met her. 
If he didn’t see a girl and talk to her, or 


Scholastic welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 





best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 
. space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 


of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s 


discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or 


poetry. The material sub- 


mitted will be atuomatically considered for prizes in the annual Scholastic Awards. 
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make love to her, this funny thing inside 
of him would sort of pile up and ruin his 
whole thinking and everything. It didn’t 
take much to get it out of his system; 
just a long friendly walk with a girl 
or some hand-holding would hold it off 
for a week or so — just so he knew some 
girl liked him would be enough. And, 
once he’d gotten her to like him, he 
would drop away from her. None of 
them was worth more than a flirtation; 
anything else took too much time and 
energy. Funny, he wished he didn’t 
have to monkey with them at all. He 
didn’t need them, yet if there wasn’t 
the awareness of a gir! friend that thing 
would pile up inside of him until he 
couldn’t keep his mind on his work. 
It was very important to find out more 
about himself. You know, you could be 
educated and successful and everything, 
and be in the grossest, blackest ignor- 
ance about yourself. Ugh, that was 
worse than anything. Better to know 
the truth, even if oné suffers by it. It 
was a tough thing, though, but if... 


iF WAS going on towards two o'clock 
when he decided to eat without her. 
It had been pretty disappointing and 
the more he thought about it, the more 
morose he became. He could hardly eat, 
and threw out most of the steak and the 
burnt potatoes. Blast her, what could 
have happened? If she'd forgotten — it 
wasn’t likely, but she always made so 
many dates. Like the last time he’d 
shown up she'd said she had forgotten 
all about their date.and had gone and 
made one with another fellow the day 
before. She couldn’t break it, as her 
folks had been there when she made it 
and wouldn't like it if she broke it. 
She forgot! Well, if she calls and says 
she forgot, I'll tell her to go to and 
stay put. If she didn’t come — Gosh! 
it would be like cramming a redhot ram- 
rod down his throat. . . . 

It was well after three o'clock and he 
lay tossing on the studio couch, making 
up all sorts of epithets to burn up the 
wires with if she called, and practicing 
al] sorts of miserable hang-dog looks in 
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case she turned up at the door. Then 
the phone rang. 

“Hello,” he said quietly. 

“Hello,” said the girl. “I can’t come.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, look, I had another fight with 
my parents last night, and, well, I faint- 
ed, and the doctor came and I've been 
confined to bed for a week.” 

“How come you're calling?” 

“My mother and father went out to 
eat and I got dressed and came down 
to call you.” 

“It’s too bad; you know, my parents 
left for the day and we would have 
been alone.” 

“Oh, gee, I’m sorry; that’s terrible.” 

There was a long silence, then . .. 
“Hello,” she said. 

“What?” 

“Nice conversation, isn’t it?” she 
asked plaintively. 

“Cool anyway,” he said. 

“Well, look, can I call you next 
week?” 

“No. . . . You’d better wait a couple 
of weeks. I’ve got end terms and a lot 
of back work to make up.” : 

“Two weeks!” she cried. “So long? 
Then maybe I'd better make it after my 
exams. That'll be in four weeks.” 

“O.K.,” he said, “have it your way. 
So long.” Then he hung up. 

He stood by the telephone stunned, 
stunned, He felt as if someone had 
thrown a bucket of cold water over him 
and left him there charred and smoking. 

After fifteen minutes he strode angrily 
to the couch and threw himself down on 
it. Boy, was that stupid. Who do you 
think you are? After all, the girl did 
have an attack. And in spite of it, she 
got dressed to go down into the street 
to call you and tell-you that she wasn’t 
coming. What more do you want? What 
a self-centered egotist — just because 
it put the lid on you. . . . Besides, she 
didn’t stand you up without a darned 
good reason, and you have to go and 
lash back at her like that. That was 
sheer cruelty. You and Dorian Gray. 
Well, something has happened to your 
portrait. “There was no doubt that the 
whole expression had altered. One 
would have said that there was a touch 
of cruelty in the mouth, around the 
warped lips.” That kind of blotch stays 
forever on your soul. It lives with you. 
You didn’t do that thoughtlessly — it 
was plain, ugly, conscious cruelty. . . . 

He stood up and looked at himself in 
the mirror. He lifted a corner of his 
mouth slightly and leered at himself. 
What ugliness! That twist, it changes 
your whole face, expression. He shud- 
dered. 

After combing his hair carefully and 
tightly knotting the long red scarf about 
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his throat, he put on his hat and coat 
and left the apartment. 

It was late afternoon, and a cold 
light rain sifted down from the black 
clouds overhead. The streets were 
empty and quiet. He turned the corner 
and headed for a red building a block 
away. He hadn’t seen Margot for a long 
time. She must have heard about his 
illness and would be glad to see him. 

The cold rain chilled him and he 
walked more quickly toward the red 
apartment house where Margot would 
smile at him when she opened the door 
and saw him standing in the hallway. 

Jascha Kessler, 16 
Bronx High School of Science 
New York City, New York 
Teacher, Rachel Povereny 

“Date” belongs to the world of 
New York’s cliff-dwellers. Its tone is 
sophisticated and urban, in the mood 
of those stories which appear in the 
New Yorker magazine. The “plot” of 
the story is not actual circumstance 
so much as it is the setting and sus- 
taining of a mood. 

Setting is very important here. We 
are introduced to a smal] apartment 
on a gray winter morning. In a few 
sentences, Jascha Kessler gives us 
the necessary expository detail. At no 
point does he allow factual descrip- 
tion to become obvious and heavy- 
footed. He uses the stream-of-con- 
sciousness technique in presenting 
his principal character. We are al- 
lowed to look into “his” mind as “he” 
muses through long hours of the 
wait. Did you notice how skillfully 
Jascha made the transition from the 
third person “on-looker” viewpoint to 
that of the first person? 

The reference to Oscar Wilde's 
The Picture of Dorian Gray may 
have puzzled you. In the book, you 
remember, Dorian’s portrait altered 
as Dorian’s own character changed 
and became debased. 


Colors Through a Blind Man’‘s 
Eyes 

The old blind man put his hand 
on the young child’s shoulder. His 
task was a hard one — to explain colors 
to this lad who had never seen. In 
a slow thoughtful voice he began: 

“Red? Red is the heat of a summer's 
day rushing up from the pavement, 
scorching through the soles of your 
shoes, baking your toes as in an oven. 
Red is the feeling when you get too 
close to a roaring fire and your flesh 
feels tingling through and through. Red 
is the hurting, prickling, stinging of 
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sunburn just walloped. Red is laughing, 
picnicking people, fast foot races, ex- 
citement, bright glowing cheerfulness. 
Red is also a peppery taste. It is the 
scream of a fire engine, a sudden blood- 
chilling screech of brakes. “ 

“Pink ‘is a baby delicacy, a baby’s 
excitement, always out of reach. 

“Orange portrays Indian summer, a 
late autumn day cooled by a breeze, yet 
warmed by the sun. Orange is the 
thirst-quenching taste of fruit. Orange 
is weird-sounding oriental music in a 
minor key. It is the ecstasy of many 
fragrances in a garden of flowers. 

“I would call yellow the first sign of 
spring, the first leaves and tender buds 
responding to the sun’s warmth. Yellow 
is a ray of hope. It is a voice with a 
happy lilt, a cool day in spring when 
the sun shines but there is snow slush 
underfoot. Yellow is the smell of pure 
spring air. Bright rich yellow is the 
sparkle of life! 

“Green is the hardest to describe; it 
can be seen everywhere in summer. It 
is, perhaps, the lingering smell of pine 
needles or the. changing from a sunny 
spot to the cool shade of a tree. It is the 
silent calm in an evergreen forest when 
the birds are still. 

“Blue, deep blue, is contentment. It 
is the strangeness and depth of a thing 
unknown. Sometimes it can be warm, 
but light blue is cold, unfeeling, like the 
chill blast of a wintry wind, Blue is a 
deep bass voice relaxing and soothing 
its listeners. Blue is the splash of water 
against your face, the taste of a mint 
leaf, or the touch of an ice cube. 

“Purple is the annoying, persistent 
ringing of an unanswered telephone, the 
sickening odor of decayed fish. It is 
high-pitched angry voices, the sound of 
a nail scraping down a blackboard. 

“Silver is the tinkling of little Christ- 
mas bells. White stands for pleasant 
dreams, and gray — that is the color of 
funeral music, of utter silence, of dis- 
tant noise that you cannot recognize. 

“But black — black is a blind man’s 


color.” 


Nancy Merz, 16 

Binghamton Central High School 

Binghamton, New York 

Teacher, James P. Kavanagh 

“Colors Through a Blind Man's 

Eyes” is an attempt to interpret one 
of our senses in terms of the others. 
The feat is a difficult one and, since 
the description must of necessity re- 
main the subjective feeling of one 
person, it is a hard thing to evaluate. 
Nancy Merz’s reaction to color, how- 
ever, makes interesting reading, even 
though you may not agree with her 
in her judgments. 
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Sharpen your wits... 


PICK THE POET 


Three renowned poets are mentioned 
in this issue, with interesting details 
about their lives and works to match. 
Before each statement below that you 
think refers to Shakespeare, write S. 
Write H in front of each statement that 
refers to George Herbert, and D for 
John Donne. 


1. He wrote of the world of hu- 
man nature. 

___2. He composed Hymn to God 
the Father, which contains a pun upon 
his name. 

3. He worked as a reviser of 
theatre-owned plays. 

4. He was styled by a jealous 
rival as “an upstart crow.” 
5. He delighted 
verse patterns. 

6. He served as a literary in- 
spiration for the author of the poem 
Paradise. 

7. He died of tuberculosis. 


WORTHY WILEMENA 


Here are some fragmentary charac- 
ter sketches of “Wilemena the Great.” 
Complete each sentence with the cor- 
rett word, but use your dictionary 
whenever necessary. 

1. Wilemena was (a) effervescent; 
(b) effusive; (c) effectual. 

2. Her special skill was (a) culinary; 
(b) culling; (c) cultivating. 

3. If her pattern of life was upset, 











in fanciful 











she became (a) desolate; (b) devilish; 
(c) demoralized. 

4. In appearance, Wilemena was tall 
and somewhat (a) corporeal; (b) cor- 
porate; (c) corpulent. 

5. Mr. Baines liked his applesauce 
(a) slightly charred; (b) chilled; (c) 
chopped. 

6. Wilemena’s conversation could be 
described as (a) rigamarole; (b) rigid; 
(c) rigorous. 


ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, OR WHAT? 


Words can be misleading, but they 
can be fun, too. Using your dictionary 
as a second, try tilting at these. 

1. Which of these words is a cloth: 
cheroot, chenille, chemise, chenopod. 

2. Which of these words is an ani- 
mal: chevy, chetah, chevron, chenet. 

3. Which of these words is a gar- 
ment: chiton, chive, chitin. 

4. Which of these words is a fish; 
chudder, chuck, chub. 


WORD GAME 


Note how George Herbert trifles with 
words, and rhymes in his poem Paradise. 
Here’s a chance for you to do some 
rhyming a la Herbert. Only one rule — 
when filling in the second line blanks, 
deduct the first letter of the word you 
used to fill in the first line blanks. Got 
it? 

1. Used as a chalk, you can draw 

with a 


Minus one letter it’s a cloth called 


2. If your spirits are limp, they're 
i eae 
Deduct the first letter, they strag- 
J] eee 
8. High upon a palm a hungry Arab 
SES acectecnen 
He plucked its first letter and that 
aes 
4. When faced with a_ landslide 
which smashes and . 
A sensible person drops one letter 
and 


O BRAVE, NEW WORLD 


1. Life in Shakespeare’s England was 
(a) dull and respectable; (b) rich and 
colorful; (c) puritanical; (d) dissipated 
and luxurious. 

2. Like many writers of our time who 
distinguished themselves in the great 
cities Shakespeare was (a) city born 
and bred; (b) an uneducated farm boy; 
(c) a small town boy; (d) an immi- 
grant. 

3. In the beginning, Shakespeare was 
(a) a hack writer of old plays; (b) 
hailed as a great creative genius; (c) 
the protected favorite of Queen Eliza- 
beth; (d) unable to find a producer of 
his plays. 

4. His greatest works were written 
(a) before 1600; (b) after 1620; (c) 
after 1600; (d) after he moved to Strat- 
ford. 

5. Probably Shakespeare’s happiest 
days came (a) while he was a young 
child; (b) during his middle years in 
London; (c) after he found peace with 
himself; (d) just after he was married. 





HOW'S 
: THAT 
AGAIN! 


| N “Boy dates Girl” in a description of 

games I found that you used the 
word scarves. I think you meant this as 
the plural of scarf. Should it not be 
scarfs? I referred to Webster Collegi- 
ate Dictionary which gives scarfs as the 
plural of scarf. 
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By SLIM SYNTAX 


A. R. B. 
East H. S. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


You must have slipped up on this one, 
Audrey. The plural of scarf is either 
scarves or scarfs. (Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary, Fifth Ed., page 887.) 








There is a rule that governs the 
plurals of words that end in f or fe — 
but it has many exceptions — too many, 
in fact, for comfort. The rule: 

The plurals of many nouns ending in 
f or fe are formed by changing the f 
or fe to ves. 

But notice that the rule applies to 
many, not all. There are almost as many 
exceptions as there are words that come 
within the rule. Thus: 


Singular Plural 
calf calves 
half halves 
leaf leaves 
thief thieves 

BUT 

Singular Plural 
grief griefs 
gulf gulfs 
chief chiefs 


Better consult your dictionary when 
in doubt. Maybe, in time, all words 


SENIOR 


will form their plurals by adding s. 
That'll make life simpler for all of us! 


I've been reading your interesting 
column Words to the Wise. I like par- 
ticularly the one on common phrases. | 
came across this one the other day: He 
crossed his Rubicon. What does it mean? 


Z. L. 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


Crossing the Rubicon means to take 
some step or to make some decision from 
which it is impossible to turn back. Up 
to that point, you are hesitating. When 
you cross your Rubicon, you’ve made 
your decision. 

The Rubicon was a river that sepa- 
rated ancient Italy from Cisalpine Gaul, 
the province over which Julius Caesar 
ruled. When Caesar crossed the Rubi- 
con, he automatically became an invader 
of Italy. He couldn’t turn back. 
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She was a willing slave to her pots and pans, until— 


Wilemena the Great 


NOTE: This story won Second 
Prize in the Scholastic Awards for 
1946. Barbara was then sixteen, a 
Senior at Midwood High School in 
Brooklyn, New York. Her teacher 
was Henry Fuchs. 4 a, 

Notice how deftly Barbara sketches M ww oe 
the characters of Wilemena and Mr. *.°<. Sa 
Baines, and how skillfully she plots \f 
her story. Ay) 
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veyed her neat kitchen, It was intg 

apple pie order, each thing in its pag 
own place, but even that did not satisfy 
her. Once more she picked up the rag 
and rubbed at some imaginary stain on 
the already spotless drainboard. Finally} 
convinced that her work was finished,} 
she hung her apron on the hook behind 
the door. 

Wilemena was really sorry to be 
finished. She was forty-three, single, 
and single she would remain. Having 
nothing else to occupy her time, she 
had concentrated on the kitchen and on 
keeping it immaculate. And although 
she lived with her younger sister whose 
small family consisted of a husband 
and two growing boys, the kitchen had 
become a sort of shrine sacred to 
Wilemena with an imaginary “No 
Trespassing” sign on the door. 

She was one of those efficient per- 
sons who keep their affairs running like 
clockwork, so that if one tiny missing 
cog upsets the customary pattern of 
their sheltered lives, they are thrown 
into sudden panic. They are afraid of 
life itself, with its twists and turns, and 
they take refuge in trying to plan out 
their affairs to forestall any interfer- 
ence from Fate. 

But yesterday, little Herbie had come 
home from school, dumped his books 
on the breadbox, sneaked a fistful of 
cookies from the jar (the customary 
procedure every afternoon at 3:14 
P.M.) and announced his news. 

The following week, there was to 
be a charity benefit at the church, com- 
plete with the usual entertainment, re- 
freshments — and the annual cake bak- 
ing contest. Only this year admission 
was to be a dollar and a half per couple. 

If there was one thing Wilemena 
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By Barbara Heft 


was noted for besides her formal pre- 
ciserss, it was her cakes. She was, 
had been, and would continue to be the 
undisputed queen of any cooking con- 
test. The mere matter of acquiring a 
male escort for this occasion was noth- 
ing compared to the great issue at 
stake. In the entire community of Wil- 
lowbrook, there were only three gentle- 
men available who were suitable to her 
age and status. She thought for awhile, 
and then with the cool calculation of a 
general going forth to battle, she 
planned her maneuvers. Wilemena 
looked at the clock and hastily put a 
pot of coffee on the stove and brought 
out her ‘:eshly baked peach pie. She 
placed two cups and saucers at opposite 
ends of the table and glanced at the 
clock again. 

At exactly 4:27 just as she had ex- 
pected, the door bell rang. From the 
head of the stairs Herbie yelled, “Ill 
go.” 

“Never mind,” she answered, “I'm 
almost there already. Besides, it’s only 
the postman. He comes around every 
afternoon at this time.” 

Opening the door she took the letters 
from his hand. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Baines,” Her 
browr eyes smiled, and the little red 
marks on the bridge of her nose were 
from the unaccustomed absence of a 
pair of plain-rimmed glasses. “Won't 
you come in and have a cup of coffee 
with me?” 

Mr. Baines put on the expression of 
a trapped lamb being led to the sacri- 
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ficial altar. Wilemena was pleased. She 
enjoyed watching both men and women 
wilt under her cold glances and stiff 
conversation. 

“Why I —I would be delighted.” The 
postman took the jacket carelessly flung 
over his shoulders and rumpled it into 
a ball at the bottom of his almost empty 
mailbag. 

She led him into the kitchen and 
began to pour the coffee and slice the 
pie with swift clean strokes. 

“The pie is still warm,” she said. “I 
hope you won't mind.” 

The postman took an unlit, unfilled 
pipe from his mouth and answered. 
“No, Wilemena — you don’t mind if I 
call you Wilemena—?” It seemed to 
the startled lady more of a statement 
than a question, but if she did mind 
he gave her no chance to say so. 

“I like warm pie,” he answered, put- 
ting the second spoonful of sugar in his 
coffee. “Do you know what else I like? 
I like burnt applesauce!” 

“Have you €ver tasted it?” he went 
on. 
She smiled, tolerantly, pushed back 
her cup and rose. “If I had, Mr. Baines, 
it is doubtful whether I should have 
won the cake baking plaques for the 
past twelve years.” 

“Oh, I had forgotten. Twelve 
plaques — and I suppose this one com- 
ing up will make it thirteen,” he said. 

“If, Mr. Baines,” she said stiffly, “you 
believe that for some strange reason 
all precedents will be shattered next 
week, and I shall not win, I hope you 
will be there to see it!” + 

Mr, Baines, finally realizing the pur- 
pose of the little party, began to feel 
sorry for Wilemena. He wondered what 
she would say if she were to lose the 
contest, and he fell willingly and wit- 
tingly into her capable hands. “My 
dear, I shall not only be there but I'd 
like to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany as well. Would you like to go with 
me?” he asked. 

Wilemena smiled _ triumphantly, 
“Why thank you, I would be very glad 
to, and I promise you shall have the 
first piece of the prize winning cake 
after the judges have finished.” She 
dried her hands and laughed a sur- 
prisingly gay laugh. Mr. Baines noticed 
for the first time that Wilemena was 
really a good looking woman — tall, in- 
clined to be stout, but none-the-less 
good looking. 

“I shall take you up on that offer, 
Wilemena — that is unless I can have 
the first before the judges.” The post- 
man rose to leave and again placed 
the cold, unlit pipe in his mouth, This 
pipe, to the townspeople was a symbol 
of the prestige that went along with 
the braid-trimmed uniform of a Fed- 
eral Government employee, and al- 


though he seldom lit it because of his 
sinuses, Mr. Baines liked to carry it 
around with him, keeping it dangling 
jauntily from a corner of his mouth. 
For him it took the place of a cozy vice 
and made him feel a bit reckless. 

Wilemena bade good afternoon and 
closed the door. On the way upstairs 
she stopped at the mirror on the land- 
ing for a rare primping glance. “Oh, 
don’t I look a sight,” she remarked and 
smoothed back the next to only wisp 
of black hair in her greying head. 


Tue next few days passed quickly. 
The kitchen became the mysterious 
center of strange new smells leaking out 
through the cracks in the walls and 
under the closed door. Wilemena was 
excited, pensive — and forgetful. 

One day Herbie came in from school 
for his usual snack, and smelled some- 
thing beginning to burn. 

“Never mind,” Wilemena told him, 
“It’s applesauce and I’m watching it.” 
She sat there until the edges began to 
turn brown and then finally turned off 
the gas jet. “Herbie,” she hesitated at 
first, “would you like to taste some? 
Just a little to see if it’s any good.” 

Perhaps from some remote ancestor 
the blood of explorers or Latin ro- 
manticists, or even swashbuckling 
pirates ran in Herbie’s veins for he had 
th: soul of an adventurer at least in 
the matter of food. “Okay,” he replied 
manfully and began scraping the bot- 
tom of the pot. 

He liked it. Wilemena also tasted a 
spoonful. She tried to tell herself it 
wasn't really bad, the same way a 
partly bald man will. stand before a 
mirror and tell himself he is not losing 
his hair. She took one more spoonful, 
made a wry face and threw the rest 
into the garbage pail. 

“Hey,” wailed the nephew, “what'd 
you do that for?” 

“Never you mind,” said his aunt. “Do 
you want to get a bellyache?” She took 
out of his hands the spoon which yet 
bore faint traces of the burnt con- 
coction. “Now let’s hear no more about 
it!” 

They heard no more about it. 

Mr. Baines approached the important 
occasion with what is commonly called 
mixed emotions. 

Several days prior to his conversa- 
tion with Wilemena, he had been noti- 
fied that he was selected Third Judge 
for the Pastry Entries, and after his chat 
with Wilemena he began to think as he 
sat in the living room of the little one- 
story house willed to him by one of 
those distant relatives we see only at 
weddings and funerals. He had come to 
live in Willowbrook several months ago 
and took the job as postman for some- 
thing to do. He cooked his meals him- 


self and usually they were supplemented 
with pots and jars of delicacies. He had 
a woman in to clean once a week — 
and was lonely only once in awhile. 

On this evening Mr. Baines allowed 
himself the rare privilege of lighting his 
pipe while he was thinking of Wile- 
mena. Here was a woman who had not 
much of a life herself, who knew almost 
nothing of the world outside her kitch- 
en window. Like him, she was prob- 
ably lonesome sometimes. 

He thought how it would be to come 
to the house at night and see the light 
already on and the door unlocked — or 
to smell dinner cooking on the stove. 
He thought how it would be to show 
her the things he knew and liked, — 
good books, long crisp walks through 
the countryside when the air is as sharp 
as broken glass, and picnics in the sum- 
mertime. “I wonder what would hap- 
pen if Wilemena did not win the con- 
test this year,” he thought. “If her rigid 
patteffied life was disturbed.” The ques- 
tion of love did not enter his head at all. 
Marriage would be merely means to en- 
joying each other’s company and con- 
versation. The longer he thought about 
it, the more convinced Mr. Baines be- 
came that his plan would work. “I think 
the plaque would look darn nice in 
Louise Spencer's kitchen for a change.” 
And he smiled to himself. 


T HE day of the contest started early 
for Wilemena. She rose at seven and 
put the already mixed batter into the 
oven, removed it at eight and by one 
had it cooled, frosted, and nutted. 
When two o'clock came, it was carefully 
swaddled in layers of tissue paper and 
put into its cardboard box. At 2:25 
Wilemena and the cake were ready 
when Mr. Baines rang the door bell. 

In his hand he had three slightly 
wilted pink roses. “I picked them awhile 
ago, they're the last of this year's 
bloom,” he explained, as he gave them 
to her. 

She thanked him, pinned a rose to 
her jacket, and started off beside him. 
They made an odd-looking pair as they 
walked along the street, he in his new 
straw hat, taking long free strides, she 
hurrying to keep up with him, clutching 
the clumsy cake box with one hand, 
and her hat with the other. 

They talked of many things as they 
went, that is Mr. Baines talked and she 
listened. Strangely enough, Wilemena 
found herself enjoying it. He spoke of 
the things he liked to do and see and 
read about. 

“He is thoughtful, and kind and 
lonely,” she thought to herself. She 
liked the way he took her arm at cross- 
ings and she liked the rose in her but- 
tonhole. Except for her high school 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Typewriter Types 


Tinkerer 


Always finds time to fool with some gadget. (He'll probably 
grow up to be a famous inventor.) But where does he find the 
spare time? Simple! His Royal Portable helps him do his home- 
work easier and faster! School tests reveal that students who 
type get higher marks, do more and better work in less time! 


She’s a modern version of Cinderella. All she seems to do is 
struggle over her work. It’s not that she’s dull—she just doesn’t 
know about Royal Portable with its many time- and labor- 
saving features like “Magic” Margin, “Touch Control,” and 
Finger-Flow Keyboard—which make typing so easy! 


Schemer 


She’s always out to fatten her allowance with extra money. Her 
latest method is by far her best. Thanks to her Royal Portable, 
she does work (at a neat price!) for others—like typing memos 
and reports. Great for later life, too! For Royal is the portable 
with the features of an office typewriter! 


If you own a Royal Portable, you’re lucky indeed. If you don’t, 
march up to Pop and tersely tell him of all the benefits a Royal 
Portable gives you. Tell him how it makes school work easier. 
Tell him how it helps prepare for a fine job later on. And don’t 
give in for less than a Royal! It’s so sturdy and time-saving! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are reristered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter C ne. 
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KING COTTON 








WHY DOESN‘T SOMEONE 
ENT A MACHINE TO SEPARATE 
OTTON FIBER FROM SEEDS 2? A 


























WHY NOT ASK MY FRIEND 
MR. WHITNEY ? HE CAN MAKE 
ANYTHING. 


thrust 
out W 


TOO EXPE ’ ‘SY fa I'VE NEVER SEEN 
IT TAKES A " COTTON GROWING. 
FOR ONE PE . ; 
CLEAN THE SEEDS OUT OF J 
ONE POUND OF COTTON! 





ORE WAS SAID, BUT EL! WHITNEY 
NOT GET THE IDEA OUT OF HIS HEAD. 





ARE YOU GOING ¥ 
TO MAKE THE 
MACHINE 2 

















IT /$ HARD TO PULL THE 
SEEDS OUT WITH YOUR FINGERS. 


little 
“Ye 


I'M GOING TO TRY. 
BUT IT’S A JOB FOR STEE 
FINGERS. 


YOU DROP THE COTTON IN AND }@ ~ hal MODEL Of WHITNEY'S 
TURN THE HANDLE. THE WIRE \\ FIRST COTTON GIN 


caref 
into 
kitch 
“} 
up t 
I've 
| Wo 
hers 


BIG TO PASS THROUGH 
THE SLOTS. 7 


Roe 


NO, IT DOESN'T 


EASILY FIXED. 
JUST BRUSH IT OFF 
LIKE THIS. 





E MACHINE WAS WIDELY USED. IT COULD 00 
HE WORK OF 50 MEN. WITH WHITNEY'S IN- 
VENTION, COTTON RAISING BECAME PROFITABLE. 
| COTTON CLOTH BECAME PLENTIFUL AND CHEAP. 








USHES IN 
AS SOLVED. 
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Wilemena the Great 
(Concluded) 


graduation, and her sister Margaret's 
wedding, no one had ever brought her 
flowers before, even wilted ones. 

They entered the hall and while 
Wilemena went off to register her cake, 
Mr. Baines stood and talked with his 
friends. But he was thinking about 
Wilemena and came to the decision that 
she would win the scrap of tin as be- 
fore. He had to help her win, because 
he had to see if she would make a 
change in her life voluntarily. If he 
thrust it upon her, he would never find 
out whether she was strong enough to 
do it herself. 

And so, later in the afternoon Wile- 
mena graciously accepted the prize that 
had been hers for twelve years. Mr. 
Baines watched from the sidelines as 
she smiled and bowed her head ac- 
knowledging the applause and envy of 
the other women. He hurried over to 
her as she was about to leave with her 
relatives. 

“Wilemena, would you like to come 
over to my house for some tea tonight?” 
he asked. “There is something I would 
like to tell you.” 

She smiled knowingly. “And the cake 
-shal] I bring it? We could have a 
little celebration.” 

“Yes, bring it.” He watched her 
climb into the family car and drive 
away. 

As soon as she arrived at home, Wile- 
mena went into the kitchen and hung 
up her plaque. She took the cake out 
of the box and put it on the table to look 
at. Then she put her jacket across the 
back of a chair and sat down. She 
stayed there thinking, a long time. Later 
when Herbie came in for some water 
she realized it was getting dark. It was 
getting colder outside too, and she got 
up to close the window. She caught 
her reflection, distorted in the shining 
silver knobs on the cupboard doors. 
Wilemena looked around. The kitchen 
was clean, and warm —and safe. She 
did not want to go out tonight. She 
carefully put half of the remaining cake 
into another box, called Herbie into the 
kitchen and handed it to him. 

“Here is a quarter, Herbie. Take this 
up to Mr. Baines’ house and tell him 
I've changed my mind about tonight. 
| won’t be able to come.” She smiled to 
herself and looked at the cake box. “But 
tell him I sent the cake instead.” 


She heard the front door slam and 


saw Herbie walk out the front gate 
She looked down and saw the rose 
pinned on her collar was dead. The 
brown petals had fallen to the- floor. 
She picked them up, put them in the 
garbage pail and began to set the table 


-for dinner. 
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Ask for MacGregor-Goldsmith sports equipment at your dealer's. 
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Short Shots 


nis player in the world, I'll eat every 

record of Open the Door, Richard. 
(Pass the mustard, mother.) 

The other week I saw him bump off 
Bob Falkenberg in the national indoor 
championships. And what a job he did! 
It took him just three-quarters of an 
hour to lick Bob in straight sets (6-1, 
6-2, 6-2). It was like Bob Feller pitch- 
ing against good old Snohomish Ele- 
mentary. 

Although poor Falkenberg didn’t 
stand a chance, he served up a couple 
of big thrills. He socked two services 
so hard I didn’t even see the ball! I 
didn’t see so much as a blur. Neither 
did Kramer. They were the cleanest 
aces I have ever witnessed. 

It’s true that the court wasn’t too well 
lighted. But Bob does own the wicked- 
est service in tennis. Once he masters 
the other strokes, he'll be a tough 
cookie to beat. 

Let’s hope he leafns his lessons soon. 
The story is that Kramer will turn pro- 
fessional before the year is out. That 
will leave the U. S. without a top-grade 
amateur racket-eer. 

Way down South in the land of Ken- 
tucky, suh, basketball is different. One 
year Carr Creek High played in the 
state tourney clad in overalls with the 
legs cut off! Carr lost in the finals after 
four over-time periods. Whereupon a 
group of fans chipped in and bought 
‘em real uniforms. 

Up until recently one of the basket- 
ball powerhouses in the Blue Grass 
State was Kavanaugh Higli, a_ tiny 
school tucked away in the hills and 
run under the watchful eye of Mrs. 
Kavanaugh, an elderly lady who found- 
ed the school. 

Mrs. K. had her own system of coach- 
ing. She stood under the basket and 
whacked the backsides of her players 
wheneverthey made a mistake! So they 
say! 

When Sharpe High copped the Ken- 
tucky state crown one year, the officials 
were stumped to discover there were 
no telephones in Sharpe to receive the 
news. 

So they phoned the nearest town, 
where a man on horseback picked up 
the news. The basketball Revere rode 
to a swollen river and yelled the word 
down to a man in a boat, who rowed 
across the river and passed the news on 
to another man on horseback. The rider 


l Jack Kramer isn’t the greatest ten- 


then galloped off over the hills to 
Sharpe, carrying the happy tidings. 

(Sharpe says this story is pure 
baloney. The town has had telephones 
for nearly 40 years.) 

Maybe that’s why the University of 
Kentucky has such crackerjack teams 
year in and year out. 

Last year’s starting five was com- 
posed strictly of Kentucky mountain- 
eers: Jack Tingle, of Bedford (popula- 
tion 387); Joe Holland, of Benton (pop. 
1,906); Ralph Beard, of Lewisport 
(pop. under 200); Ken Rollins, of Bar- 
low (pop. 584); and Wah-Wah Jones, 
a city slicker from Harlan (pop. 5,122). 

Years ago our colleges used to look 
down at the high schools. When they 
needed a new coach, they seldom gave 


a high school man a tumble. But those 
days are gone forever. 

Last year ten high school coaches 
were promoted to college jobs. And now 
here’s No. 11—Harry L. Lawrence, 
new football coach at Bucknell. ° 

Harry comes to Bucknell after nine 
wonderful seasons at Baltimore City 
College High School, where he turned 
out eight public school and six Mary- 
land state championship teams. 

Has any big-league club ever carried 
three players from the same high 
school? That’s a record the Yankees are 
bragging about these days. Marius Rus- 
so, Phil Rizzuto and Herb Karpel all 
hail from Richmond Hill High, Queens, 
New York City. 

Odd names. The player with the most 
distinctive name in the big leagues this 
year is Mr. Vroegindewey, of the In- 
dians. 

Another dandy is Lemuel Bumpers, 
of the Tigers. The Z’s have it on 
the Browns — Sam Zoldak, Frank Zak, 
and Allen Zarilla. If George Burpo, 
Reds’ pitcher, flops he can always turn 
to rasslin’, with that name. 

With Lemon and Berry on his pitch- 
ing staff, everything should be pie for 
manager Boudreau, of the Indians. The 
Detroit pitching staff can stand a little 
more color with Gray and White on 
the list, but the fishing side is well taken 
care of with Lake and Trout. 

The Athletics boast two Canadians, a 
Mexican, an Italian, a Cuban, and a 
Czech. And how do you like the Red 
Sox battery of Fine-Partee for good 
clean fun? 

(Tune in next week, folks, for my 
baseball predictions for 1947. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Second Call 
ATTENTION TENNIS PLAYERS! 


F YOU and your tennis playing triends 
in school would like to play in an 
intramural tournament, go to your ten- 
nis coach or athletic director and ask 
him to fill out the coupon below. 
Your school will then become part of 
the National Scholastic Intramural Ten- 


nis Tournament program. Your coach 
may run your tournament in any man- 
ner he chmoses. He has complete and 
sole contro] over the competition. 

Scholastic Magazines will send each 
school holding a tournament free draw 
charts and medals for the winners. 

These tournaments are open to all 
senior and junior high schools in the 
United States. REMEMBER: Your 
coach or athletic director must fill out 
the entry coupon. 





School e i . 


Scholastic Tennis Tournaments, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please register my school in the following tournaments: 


() BOYS’ SINGLES [] GIRLS’ SINGLES [] DOUBLES 
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THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER 
(RKO. Produced by Dore 
Schary. Directed by H. C. 
Potter.) 


The Editors have chosen RKO’s The 
Farmer's Daughter as their Movie-of- 
the-Month for April. 

This story of a Minnesota country 
lss who goes to the big city and 
promptly finds herself involved in party 
politics is one of the most entertaining 
comedy-dramas we've seen in months. 

The farmer’s daughter is Katrin Hol- 
strom (Loretta Young) of hard working, 
God-fearin’ Swedish stock. 

En route from the farm to Capitol 
City where she plans to take a nursing 
course, a no-good sign painter robs the 
trusting Katie of the money that was 
to pay for her course. So, she is forced 
to take a temporary job as maid in 
the home of the politically powerful 
Mrs. Morley (Ethel Barrymore) and 






gence endear her 


her congressman son (Joseph Cotten). 
Katie’s frankness and 


alert intelli- 
to her employers — 


particularly to the bachelor congress- 
man— but frequently distress the Mor- 
ley’s many political guests. Katie holds 


the startling opinion that in a democ-. 


racy even maids have not only a right, 
but an obligation, to voice their politi- 
cal views. What is most upsetting to 
the “stuffed shirt politicos” is that Katie 
can prove anything she says. 


: 


. 


S Movie of the 
a... 

Movie - of - the - 
Month Seal for April 
is awarded to RKO 


for the new film The 
Farmer's Daughter. 
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not “the public”! 


All this genial 
comedy comes to a 
head when the 
sudden death of a 
congressman causes 
a vacancy. Party 
leaders nominate a 
smooth character 
named A. J. Finley 
just because the 
public does not 
know enough about 
him to vote against 
him. But Katie’s 

Katie hears one of 


Finley’s campaign speeches and attacks 
his record. The opposition party is de- 
lighted with Katie’s brilliant debunking 
of Finley and seizes her as their candi- 


date. 


Katie proves to be such a strong 


Katie (Loretta Young) attacks a pop- 
ular politician’s record at a rally. 


threat that the party in power has to 
resort to “dirty politics” to stand a 
chance of winning the election. Does 
their scheming work? Does honesty 
pay? Go to see The Farmer's Daughter 
and find out. This is a very easy-to-take 
lesson in democracy. 

Loretta Young is quite convincing as - 
the forthright Katie, although her stu- 
dious care in delivering her lines with 
a Swedish accent does not escape you. 
In the role of a congressman Joe Cot- 
ten is as boyishly charming as he is in 
other roles. Ethel Barrymore has one of 
her warmest comedy roles to date. 








CHANGING COURTS - - - by Du Pont 








* Nylon strings resist moisture 

* Nylon strings do not fray 

* Nylon strings are strong and resilient 
* Nylon strings last longer 

* Nylon strings are moderately priced 









Aglance at the above list will explain why 
Players are so enthusiastic in their praise 
of Du Pont nylon tennis strings. No other 
tennis string offers you such a combination 
of proved advantages. 

Try nylon yourself. You'll see why the 
switch to nylon, among amateurs and pro- 










day. In new rackets or in restringing jobs, 
a change to nylon is a change for the bet- 
ter. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Dept., Room $04 Arlington, N.J. 









fessionals alike, is gaining momentum every 





The first Davis Cup Match, at Boston in 1900, was a big 
step in promoting better play and in arousing international 
interest in tennis. 


DU PONT NYLON 


TENNIS AND BADMINTON STRINGS 
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SPECIALIST 
SECRETARY 


HE specialist secretary is in grow- 

ing demand in many fields—legal, 
medical, chemical, foreign trade, the 
diplomatic service—to mention those 
employing the greatest number. 

Of all the millions who earn their 
living with shorthand, the highest 
paid is the court stenographer, who 
can take in shorthand every question 
and answer at a court hearing or 
trial. Depending on the size of the 
city and the court, salaries range 
from $4,000 to $7,000 a year for 
court stenographers. 


THE LEGAL SECRETARY 


The legal secretary has a different 
type of job. Shorthand and transcrip- 
tion may not be a major part of the 
work. Requirements depend upon 
the law firm and vary according to 
the type of cases handled and 
amount of business. 

A lawyer specializing in criminal 

cases must have a secretary who 
knows the forms and terms used in 
criminal courts. Civil suits require 
different forms and another vocabu- 
lary. ‘ 
There are law firms which special- 
ize in wills, probation of estates, or 
real estate. There are divorce law- 
yers and patent attorneys. There are 
different legal forms and a different 
language for each. Each requires a 
knowledge of the. procedures and 
the courts involved. 

The beginner in a law office may 
spend most of her time taking dicta- 
tion and filling out forms. Usually 
she works under the supervision of 
a secretary who has charge of the 
office and the work of the’ stenogra- 
phers. The responsibilities of this 
secretary may be chiefly administra- 
tive and managerial. The attorney 
depends upon her for help with ma- 
terial which he may present in court. 
If no experienced legal secretary is 
available, he must employ a begin- 
ner or a general secretary and train 
her himself. 

The high school student planning 
a career as a_ specialist-secretary 
should take full advantage of the 
secretarial courses offered in high 


Doctors, Lawyers, 
Diplomats Need the 
“Super Secretary” 


63% 


school. Proficiency in taking dicta- 
tion and typing is of basic impor- 
tance. Ability to spell and punctuate 
accurately and to express one’s self 
clearly both in writing and speech is 
of next importance: 

This is essential training for any 
secretary. The specialist secretary 
adds to these basic skills by acquir- 
ing the vocabulary and the proce- 
dures of the office in which she plans 
to serve. Some high schools and pri- 
vate secretarial schools offer courses 
for the specialist. Some high schools 
have a “cooperative training pro- 
gram,” which arranges for students 
to work half-days in the offices of 
local business and professional men 
and women. A high school student 
who makes good in an office under 
the “cooperative training” plan is 
likely to be offered a full-time job 
upon graduation from high school. 

Beginners receive the same start- 
ing salary as any other inexperienced 
person in any other office. Today, in 
the big cities, the legal secretary with 
special training can expect $50 to 
$60 a week. After years of experi- 
ence, a legal secretary may earn as 
much as a court stenographer. 

Equally exacting, and about as 
well paid, is the work of the medical 


secretary. It requires a knowledg 
of medical terms and absolute accu. 
racy in taking dictation and tran. 
scribing notes. Large hospitals, in. 
surance firms, and drug companies 
usually have no other requirements, 

The medical secretary in a doctor's 
office or in a small hospital must per. 
form a variety of duties. She is ex- 
pected to act as receptionist, answer 
the telephone, make appointments, 
be responsible for the bookkeeping 
and billing, and possibly be a labora. 
tory technician. She may order and 
inventory supplies, write up case his- 
tories, and see that the office is neat. 

If the physician does not have an 
office nurse, his secretary will assist 
him in the examining room and lab 
oratory. She will prepare patients 
for their examination, have the im- 
plements sterilized, and hand them 
to the doctor. She may do routine 
blood and urine analyses and assist 
with X-rays under the supervision of 
the physician. 

There are no established require- 
ments for such a position since each 
physician makes his own decision 
about what his secretary will do. 


EARNINGS 


Beginners start at the usual start- 
ing wage in the community. After 
working for a few years, they may 
expect $40 to $50 a week. Experi- 
enced secretary-managers in a large 
office or a clinic may make as much 
as $100 a week. 

Foreign language and diplomatic 
secretaries can earn about the same 
salary as medical or legal secretaries. 
Opportunities for employment in this 
field are confined pretty much to the 
larger cities. 

The work week for the specialist 
secretary usuaily follows the accept- 
ed plan in the community. Surround- 
ings and associates are well above 
average and employment is not sea- 
sonal. Vacations with pay for two 
weeks or more are assured. There 
are no dress requirements except for 
the medical secretary who usually 
is required to wear a white uniform 
which may be furnished and laut 
dered for her. 

Women predominate among the 
specialist secretaries, and usually the 
demand for them exceeds the sup 
ply. The specialist secretary work 
with men and women of high profes 
sional standing, who will not put up 
with second-rate work. 
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(re You a Snap-Shooter? 


E Brings Our Bread” is the title 
i of above photograph. ‘It was the 
Grand Prize Winner in the 1946 Na- 
tional High School Photographic 
Awards, sponsored by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

Evan Richards, student at Nott Ter- 
race High School, Schenectady, N. Y., 
took the picture in the midst of a snow- 
storm because, ashe says, “I thought 
the horse anc wagon had a pictorial 
feeling about them.” Evan was right. 
The judges thought that his picture 
was “tops” and they awarded him the 
Grand Prize of $500. 

This year there are five classes in 
which you may enter snapshots: (1) 
pictures of babies and young children; 
(2) scenic and still-life studies; (3) 
pictures of people of any age at work 
or play; (4) snapshots of your favor- 
ite animals and pets; (5) pictures of 
school projects and activities. 

You can enter any or all classes. In 
each of the five classes there will be a 
first prize of $100, a second prize of 
$50, and a third prize of $30. From 
among the five first prize winners the 
$500 Grand Prize winner will be 
selected as the best picture in the com- 
petition. In addition to these major 
prizes there are 75 awards of $10 each 
and 270 awards of $5 each —a total 
of 361 cash prizes to “shoot” for! 

To compete for these awards, take 
your snapshot, secure a rules folder 
and official entry blank from your high 
school or ohotographic dealer. and 
mail it with your snapshot to the Na- 
tional High School Photographic 
Awards, 343 State St., Rochester 4, 
N. Y. on or before May 15, 1947 


Want to Be a Seaman 2/c? 

The U. S. Coast Guard needs young 
men it can train to develop skills and 
ability in special jobs, In order to 
carry on such duties as search and 
rescue, operation of Loran and radar 
installations, International Ice Patrol, 
and communications networks, the 
Coast Guard is now enlistirig young men 
17 to 25. 

Enlistment rating is seaman 2/c or 
better (corporal or b:tter). 





1. Nan spent the weekend visiting Arlene, who lives out of 
town. When she puts pen to paper to say “thank you,” she: 
(a) Sends a bread-and-butter letter to Arlene (b) Writes 
one note to Arlene, another to her mother (c) Sends a 
note to Arlene’s mother. WHICH? 2. During a Paul Jones 
at a school dance, Hal finds himself stuck with Ellen, who 
dances like a pogo-stick. Should he: (a) Make the best 
of it and boost Ellen’s morale by pretending he enjoys 
dancing with her? (b) Send out frantic distress signals 
to the stag line, behind Ellen’s back? (c) Tell Ellen that 
he’s tired and would like to sit this one out? WHICH? 
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What would You do?... 


p 
QUESTION 
AND ANSWER BOOK 


Answers these questions 


and hundreds of other 


s of 


equal interest and importance 


BOY DATES GIRL answers the questions which beset the 
teen-age set . . . questions on Dating Problems, Parties and 
Dances, Family Relationships, Social Customs, Drinking and 
Petting, Manners and Dress, etc. You have to know these 
answers if you want to have social “savvy” . . . to deal suc- 
cessfully with the problems related to that important incident 
called Boy Dates Girl. And because your whole enjoyment of 
life now and later depends in great measure on your skill in 
human relationships, Boy Dates Girl is a book you can’t 
afford to do without. 


BOY DATES GIRL Question and Answer Book is engagingly 
written by Gay Head, the popular author of the Boy Dates 
Girl column in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES and is delight- 
fully illustrated with nearly 100 amusing drawings. It’s fun 
. it’s big . . . it’s well worthwhile. Order 
your copy now. Price, 25 cents for one 
copy; 20 cents each in orders of 10 or more 

sent to one address. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES = 
_ 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
\sBoy Dates 3 
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dew your hair is dry and unruly—or greasy 
and plastered down, try Wildroot Cream- 
Oil hair tonic...again and again the choice 
of men who put good grooming first. 


2 e The F-N (Finger-nail) Test tells you when 
your hair needs attention. Try it! Signs of 
dryness and loose, ugly dandruff mean you 
need Wildroot Cream-Oil! 


eGet non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream-Oll 
containing Lanolin at any drug counter. 
Ask your barber to use it on your hair. For 
a generous trial supply, send 10c to Dept. 
SM-4 Wildroot Co., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 





TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! 
“The Adventures of Sam Spade” Sun. 


evenings, CBS Network; "King Cole Trie 
Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 




















up in New Hampshire, a friend of 

ours made up a game called Battle- 
ship. This was one of the best games 
we'd ever piayed. After camp was over, 
we tried it out on the gang at home 
and later on our college friends. (We 
haven’t introduced it in the Scholastic 
offices yet, because we're afraid our 
editors would forget all about dead- 
lines and play Battleship all day!) 

In the six years since we first intro- 
duced Battleship fo a group of people, 
not a year has gone by but what one 
of our friends has written us to ask 
for a copy of the rules. As we were 
fulfilling one of these annual requests 
the other day, it occurred to us that 
Battleship might be just the game for 
that big spring party you're planning. 

Last week we tossed out a few sug- 
gestions for indoor entertainment, but 
as the weather gets warmer, your 
friends may be in the mood for out- 
door exertion. It’s made-to-order for the 
crowd that is enthusiastic about scav- 
enger hunts, wiener roasts, and such 
hardy activities. Try it on that sort of 
a gang, and you'll have the most terrific 
party of the year. Here’s how: 

First, tell all your friends to wear 
old clothes. Those patched denims and 
battered cords that make fashion edi- 
tors turn over in their graves were in- 
vented for Battleship. 

Any number of people can play Bat- 
tleship. We've played with as many as 
a hundred. This makes Battleship a 
game for club or class parties. 

The game is best staged out “in the 
open.” If you live in the country or in a 
suburban area, you have the ideal 
setting. However, any residential area 
that boasts some grass, rocks, and trees 
will do. 

Before your guests arrive, you should 
pick two areas about 20’ x 20’ near 
your home for naval bases. These two 
sites should be located about a quarter 
of a mile apart, and both should com- 
mand a fairly good view of the sur- 
rounding area. Boundaries of each base 


Qe: upon a time at a lively camp 


should be marked with rocks or stakes. 


When your guests are assembled, di- 
vide them into two fleets. Each fleet 
appoints an admiral. Each admiral then 
divides his fleet into an equal num- 
ber of bastleships, aircraft carriers, 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. 
For example, if an admiral has fifteen 
members in his fleet, he will choose 
three of them to be battleships, three 
to be aircraft carriers, etc. 



























The object of the game will be to 
sink as many of the other fleet’s ves- 
sels as possible. 

After the fleets have been chosen, 
you distribute to all participants a 
number of small cardboard squares 
which you have previously prepared. 
Each fleet’s cards should be a different 
color, and all squares should be ini- 
tialed to indicate a certain type of 
vessel. Mark battleships cards—B; 
cruiser cards—C; etc. In distributing 
cards, everyone who has been desig- 
nated as a battleship should receive 
five cards; aircraft carriers get four; 
cruisers, three; destroyers, two; and 
submarines, one. 

The number of cards indicates the 
number of times each vessel can be 
shot at before being put out of com- 
mission, Thus, a battleship can weather 
five shots to the submarine’s one. 

When cards have been distributed, 
announce to your guests that they are 
to go to whichever naval base their 
fleet has been assigned. Then, when 
they hear a bell ring (or a bugle blow), 
they will know that a war of the high 
seas has been declared. 

Here are the rules for a sportsman- 
like encounter in Battleship: 

When the starting signal sounds, 
both fleets spread out over the country- 
side, taking care not to be seen. This 
may call for wriggling through under- 
brush on your stomach. As soon as you 
spy a member of the other fleet, you 
accost him by calling: “COME 
ABOUT!” (Unless you are using a 
flashlight and can ~shine it directly 
upon your victim, it’s a good idea to 
give his location. You might specify: 
“COME ABOUT — over there by the 
apple tree.” You do this because there 
may be half a dozen other players lurk- 
ing near, and it’s not fair to make 
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them expose themselves when you 
haven’t séen them.) 

Once you cal] “COME ABOUT!” your 
victim is obliged to come into the 
open and fork over one of his cards. 
If he is a submarine, and your one 
shot has cost him his only card, he’s 
“sunk” and must retire to Davy Jones’ 
Locker (your living room where he'll 
find food, music—and other sunken 
ships), for the remainder of the game. 
If he is a battleship, however, he can 
go on to more encounters as long as 
his cards hold out. 

Naturally, once you have exposed 
yourself in an encounter, anyone in 
the surrounding shrubbery will have 
you spotted and could shout “COME 
ABOUT!” ‘o you. To prevent this, any 
two people who have engaged in an 
encounter must go back to their re- 
spective bases before starting out 
again. They run back shouting loudly, 
“BACK TO THE BASE FOR RE- 
PAIRS! BACK TO THE BASE FOR 
REPAIRS!” While shouting this, no 
one is allowed to attack them. Nor may 
they attack anyone else. At the base, 
they hand their victim’s card to their 
admiral, or report their damage to him 
as the case may be. Then they may 
start out on another encounter. 

Occasionally, you may make the 
mistake of calling “COME ABOUT!” 
to a member of your own fleet. In that 
event you are not allowed the privi- 
lege of going “back to the base for 
repairs,” but must just run for cover: 

In addition to encountering vessels 
of the other fleet, you may try to steal 
into the enemy base. If you can do so 
without being challenged, the admiral 
of the other fleet must award you a 
special Honor Card — marked H. 

It might appear that a submarine 
plays a less important part in your 
fleet than a battleship. This isn’t true. 
Being a submarine simply requires a 
different strategy. While a battleship, 
because, of his five cards, can take 
more chances in exposing himself, the 
fellow who’s a submarine has to be a 
shrewder ship. We knew a submarine 
once who just climbed a maple tree 
when he was completely concealed and 
knocked off dozens of unsuspecting bat- 
tleships as they passed below, 

Additional rules: 

1. You are not allowed to go inside 
any buildings — houses, barns, garages, 
etc. — in the course of the battle. 

2. You are not allowed to call 
“COME ABOUT!” to more than one 
vessel at a time, even if you can see 
both Suzie Submarine and Chuck 


Cruiser at the far end of the garden. 

3. Once you have forfeited all your 
tickets in encounters, you are not al- 
lowed to borrow more cards from mem- 
bers of your fleet and continue playing. 

It's best to set a time limit on the 


game such as an hour-and-a-half or 
two hours. At the sound of the second 
bell or bugle, both fleets should set out 
for Davy Jones’ Locker for refreshments 
and a tabulation of the score. 

When the admirals turn in all cards 
collected from the other fleet, the score 
is computed as follows: Every battle- 
ship card collected from the opposing 
fleet counts 100 points; aircraft carrier 
card, 75; cruiser, 50; destroyer, 25; sub- 
marine, 10. Every honor card won by 
stealing into the enemy base counts 
500 points. — 7 

After these mathematical struggles, 
you might get the whole gang to re- 
lax singing salt water tunes. You'd 
have a unique “sing” if you went to 
the trouble of digging around in your 
library or record store for the words 
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and music of some of those old bal- 
lads and folk songs everyone’s so ex- 
cited about. Start the gang on such 
familiar ones as: Anchors Aweigh, Bell 
Bottom Trousers, A Capital Ship, and 
Blow the Man Down. If one of your 
friends strums a guitar or plays a piano, 
enlist his aid to introduce the crowd to 
the best of the old sea songs. We'd sug- 
gest: The Golden Vanity, Jolly Rovin’ 
Tar, The Bonnie, Bonnie Bay of Biscay, 
A Mighty Shi,,, Venezuela, What Shall 
We Do with a Drunken Sailor?, The 
Edystone Light, and Henry Martin. 


ly fay Teed. 
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How to float a date on a boat 





~~ 


1. Suppose Connie has seemed more snow- 
bound than spellbound all winter. Comes 
Spring, comes romance! And you want to 
date her for the class boat ride. So don a 
smart triple-threat Arrow Shirt, Tie, and 
Handkerchief—and get underway! 
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3. Two hours and two blisters later, Con- 
nie suggests lemonade. While you're relax- 
ing, you mention the class boat ride. She 
looks up from your Arrow Shirt (Sanfor- 
ized-labeled for less than 1% fabric shrink-. 
age) long enough to say “Yes”! 








posies. Your offer of help is accepted—fast! 
Gardening’s not your favorite outdoor 
sport. But when you remove your jacket, 
she sees how the “Mitoga” cut of .your 
Arrow Shirt flatters your torso. 





4. M-m-mm, there must be something to 
this gardening business. Or do you owe 
your progress to your handsome Arrow en- 
semble? Might be! MORAL: Arrow plus the 
great Spring thaw really helps your ro- 
mance score! Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear ¢ Sports Shirts 











ONE RACKET IS Alt 
1 ever carry... VICTOR 
“STRINGS THAT WIN,” 


.-- for winning speed 
..-.and tough-gut stamina 
have your tennis racket 
strung with... 
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LET TENNIS 
Gi/274il 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber —P, Dept. 71 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 1 

Please rush me that FREE Dunloptennis book: “’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 





at the Philharmonic 


TALL young man — built like a foot- 

ball player — with jutting eyebrows, 

a boyish grin, and a very chopped-off 

version of a pork-pie hat. He looked - 

well, like an “unprettied up” version 
of Van Johnson. 

We were shaking hands with Norman 
Granz, the man who makes his living 
selling jazz and inter-racia] understand- 
ing all in one package. We'd seen Nor- 
man before when he was introducing 
one of his Jazz at the Philharmonic con- 
certs. We wanted to ask him some ques- 
tions about his unusual work. 

“Let’s eat first,” Norman suggested. 
As soon as he'd finished cajoling the 
waitress into reserving him a large piece 
of the fast-selling banana cream pie, he 
told us to fire away. 

We asked how he’d come to start his 
Jazz at the Philharmonic concerts. 

“I get mad easily — about racial dis- 
crimination,” Norman said, “and Jazz at 
the Phil is a good way to do something 
about it. Jazz is ideal to use in promot- 
ing better race relations because the 
American Negro has contributed so 
much to the history of jazz. You can’t 
begin to understand jazz without, at the 
same time, beginning to understand the 
Negro and his contribution to our cul- 
ture. At my concerts for high school 
groups, I give talks on jazz, along with 
the music.” 

We had supposed that Norman was a 
jazz enthusiast from way back. But he 
told us he plays no instrument himself 
and only began listening to jazz in 1941 
when he went to a jam session on 52d 
Street in New York City. 

Norman was born in Los Angeles 
where he went to Roosevelt High 
School. Civics and history were his 
strong points, and he thought he might 
be an economist. He studied at UCLA 
(University of Calif. at Los Angeles), 
worked in a brokerage house, built trail- 
ers, and tried his hand at film editing 
before he turned to jazz. 

“I started the Jazz at the Philhar- 
monic concerts in 1944,” Norman said. 
“They grew out of some jam sessions 
I'd organized in Hollywood night clubs. 
I'd bring my gang to play in any night 
club that would cut out discrimination. 

“Later I organized eighteen concerts 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium in Los 
Angeles. That’s where we got our 
name,” Norman explained. 

Granz’s group is making its fourth 


national tour at present. The group in 
ch.des such topnotch jazz talent as; 
Coleman Hawkins, Buddy Rich, Willie 
Smith, Flip Phillips, Roy Eldridge, 
Trummy Young, Helen Humes, Buck 
Clayton, Ken Kersey, Benny Fonville. 

“One of the reasons that these big 
jazz names want to play in my concerts 
is that they believe, as I do, that a fel- 
low is suposed to pay for his right to 
live. Anyone can be a great drummer, 
but that doesn’t mean a thing unless 
he’s trying at the same time to do some- 
thing worthwhile for other people. 

“While I'm on tour this year, I'm 
going to start some Jazz at the Philhar- 
monic clubs among the teen-agers of 
the country. Thousands of kids have 
written me about my Jazz at the Phil- 
harmonic record albums. I'd like to or- 
ganize some of these enthusiasts. Club 
members will get a publication about 
jazz. They'll get reduced prices for my 
concerts, and perhaps reduced prices 
on my records. Whenever I’m in a town 
where there’s a club, I'll stop and hold 
bull sessions on jazz. Charters will be 
available to any group whose member- 
ship is open to young people of all 
faiths, races, and nationalities. I want 
these clubs to have a constructive pro- 
gram that will increase the members 
knowledge of jazz and of democracy. I 
don’t want just plain ‘fan clubs.’ A 
club is no good unless it does some- 
thing.” 

(Any young people who are interest- 
ed in starting such an organization may 
get further information from Miss Mar- 
tha Gleicher, Disc Company of America, 
117 W. 46th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y.) 
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A “Sharps & Flats 
Special” . . . Jazz “) 


4 it + A Mel. 
ody from the Sky 


(Signature). F lip 

Phillips. Lovely 

melody carried by 

Flip’s tenor sax, 

some fine trom- 

bone from Bill Harris, and a clarinet- 
trumpet-trombone background. B-side, 
Stompin’ the Savoy, is a jump number 
spotting Flip with tasty work by rest of 
the boys. A top-notch platter. 
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SOLID SENDERS. 


1946 American League 
Botting 


Again Louisville Slugger Bats shared the Nation’s 
top batting honors with the 1946 Champions of 
both major leagues. They know as do tens of 
thousands of ball players throughout the world, 
“it pays to play with the finest.” 
FREE AT YOUR DEALERS! 
o47 FAMOUS SLUGC 
and OFFICIAL § 
MLE BOOK. Or send 
nok and 100 fo 


Year _ 

tall Ru Book direct to Dept. 
8-32 “iitiersen & Bradsby Co.. 
Low Ky. 


aie sor 3 ) 
UIs Louisville 
SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 


GIRLS! HERE'S an EASY 
WAY to KEEP a CLEAR 
SMOOTH COMPLEXION 


Just do this—wash your 
face night and morning 
with luxurious Cuticura 
Soap, then smooth on fra- 
grant, creamy Cuticura 
Ointment. Recommended 
by many nurses. Buy at 
your neighborhood drug- 
gists. Buy today! 


eel 


SOAP & OINTMENT 


Champion 














Fer a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 

range of prices. . . . 

Ask for them on your 

next restringing job. 
. 

Send for free booklet 

—"Badminton and Ten- 


nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGC (9) ILLINOIS 











‘in this order: 


# + Piano Contrasts (Keynote). 
Bernie Leighton Quartet. Players are: 
Leighton, piano; Trigger Alpert, bass; 
Dave Tough, drums; Hy White, guitar; 
Peanuts Hucko, clarinet; and on one 
record, J. C. Heard, drums. They play: 
I See Your Face Before Me, Waiting 
for Leighton, Have You Met Miss Jones, 
Moten Swing, Things Are Looking Up, 
and Beyond the Moon. Quiet, pleasant 
playing, but piano dominates so much 
that whole album is a little monoto- 
nous. 

# + Let the Good Times Roll 
and Ain't Nobody Here But Us Chick-‘ 
ens (Decca). Louis Jordan and his 
Tympany Five. Two solid numbers by 
one of the best small groups in the busi- 
ness. 

+ Where the Blues Were Born 
in New Orleans (Victor). Louis Arm- 
strong and his Dixieland Seven. Louis 
takes the vocal and introduces the solo- | 
ists with a few biographical notes. On | 
B-side, Mahogany Hall, Stachmo and 
the boys bang out a real Dixie beat. 


VotaL 


# ++ Song of Songs and Easter Par- 
ade (Victor) Perry Como. Nice, clean 
work, 

I Do Do Do Like You (Capi- 
tol) Johnny Mercer. With the able as- 
sistance of Paul Weston, Johnny turns 
out one of his funniest yet. B-side, 
Movie Tonight, is run-of-the-mill Mer- 
cer. 

#+ + + I'm Yours and Who Cares 
What People Say (Musicraft). Mel 
Tormé. Soft, husky singing by a lad 
who’s headed for the top. 

# + Anniversary Song and If I Had 
My Life to Live Over Again (M-G-M). 
Kate Smith. Two slow ballads sung 
clear and straight. 


FIVE RICHARDS 


We can’t see much choice between 


the Open the Door, Richard platters | 


we've received. But we're in no condi- 
tion to judge any more! We'd rate them 
1. OTDR and Lonesome 
Blues (Black and White) by Jack Mc- 
Vea and his All Stars: 2. OTDR and 
You Can’t See the Sun When You're 
Cryin’ (Columbia) by Charioteers; 3. 
OTDR and When Am I Gonna Kiss 
You Good Morning (Capitol) by Pied 
Pipers; 4. OTDR and Nicholas (Colum- 
bia) by Three Flames; 5. OTDR and 
It’s So Easy (Decca) by Louis Jordan 





and his Tympany Five, 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veeo SHINOLA 


@ So don’t be caught short. When you're 
stepping out for the evening, and want to 
look like a million dollars—see to it that your 
shoes are shined. You'll find it pays to keep 
a supply of Shinola Shoe Polishes on hand. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
| waxes helps to hold in and replenish the 
normal oils in leather—helps maintain flexi- 
bility—and that means longer wear. It’s 
smart to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 





HANDY HELPER'S 
JINGLE 


What mends a 
dollar when 
it’s torn, 

Or reinforces 
rs worn? 

hat holds 

the pieces 
where they're 
matched 
Without ob- 
scuring what 

is patched? 




















You'll find 
“energy in the 
dictionary 


You'll find “energy” (and 22,- 
000 other words!) in the big 
378-page Webster Dictionary 


which P’ is sending 
to students. But you'll also 
find energy in  vitamin-rich 
PLA —and 


here’s how they will help you 
get the dictionary, too: Just 
mail 15¢c and two empty Sc 
PLANTERS SALTED PEA- 
NUTS bags or 15c and one 
empty 10c PLANTERS MIXED 
NU bag to PLANTERS, 


TS 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
—and we'll send you this big 
Webster’s Dictionary. 
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ESE, aaouat 
GRADUATION 
Ls ission. Lowest prices. Free 
and le kit. Write today to 
+ + “whe 425 E. Elm St., Scran- 








ton 
For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Sta 

Scholastic Magazines accept pp 
‘only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “” ovals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you, in oddition to any 
free stomps or stamps you pay for 
selection of other stamp: knowr as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval’’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval’’ stamps 
you must pay and return ones you 
do not wish to buy. If yo do not intend to 
buy any of the PR any ‘ stamps return them 
promptly, being ul to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hana corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


STAMPS 100 YEARS OLD | 


It is now 106 years since the world’s first stamp 
was issued. Every collector should have at least a 
few stamps 100 years old or nearly so, but have 
a Probably not because most early stamps are 

ard to get and are therefore not often offered. 

Nevertheless, we have prepared a selection of 
12, all 19th Century stamps. Very old, every one of 
them, even if not ‘Pully 100 years old. We will send 
these for only 10c to sincere approval applicants. 

Write for them today, kindly state whether 
approvals shall consist of United States or foreign 
stamps, or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 Fourth Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 6058 


PROTECT YOUR STAMPS— 
with Crystal-Mount—a ive p 1g 
ling renapereny A |- fr -- as = Dy 
'e recommended 
Uv. Send for free samples! 
HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. 


GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE—Nice collection Gibral- 
tar—New Zealand—British Uganda—! Colonials— 


in advance, a 

























J plus Philatopic M thly All for 
ic Mon‘ 
on EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 


Toronto f. 
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Here is the new three-cent Joseph 
Pulitzer commemorative stamp, report- 
ed in our March 24th issue. This stamp 
will be placed on sale at New York City 
on April 10. It will be on sale at the 
Philatelic Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C., on April 11, and at other post of- 
fices throughout the U. S. immediately 
after. 

Collectors desiring first-day cancella- 
tions of the Pulitzer stamp may send 
not in excess of 10 addressed envelopes, 
accompanied with remittance for the 
stamps to be affixed, to the Postmaster 
at New York 1, N. Y., in time for ser- 
vicing before April 10. The envelope 
t addressed to the Postmaster should be 
indorsed “First Day Covers, Pulitzer 
Stamp.” 

The quotation, “Our republic and its 
press will rise or fall together,” is by 
Pulitzer. It expresses his belief that a 
free press and government based on the 
principles of democracy are inseparable. 
The stamp, printed in purple, is the size 
of a special delivery stamp. 


TED STATES POSTAGE 


Other news in the stamp world: San 
Salvador will release 12 postage a..d 
airmail stamps on April 12 in commem- 
oration of the second anniversary of the 
death of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The designs will show Roosevelt's 
funeral; Roosevelt awarding distin- 
guished service decorations; Roosevelt 
with former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull; Roosevelt and his wife; Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill, war-time Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, and . Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, in con- 
ference; and a picture of Roosevelt 
alone, with the words “President Roose- 
velt, World Champion of Democracy 
and of the Good Neighbor Policy in 
America.” 

Argentina has issued a .ix-centavos 
stamp with a picture of Juan Bautista 
de Alberdi (1810-1884), a statesman 
who was “father of the Argentine Con- 
stitution.” 

Egypt has issued a set of four stamps 
to raise funds to build a new art build- 
ing. The stamps were produced in roto- 
gravure by the Survey Department of 





Egypt. 


jy $10.00 WORTH OF 
** FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


a@ treasure hunt! package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
By — Fy ty! 








AP" FLON STAMP COMPANY. Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 
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Folder’ listing other free stamps given with eur vaiv- 
able publications. Write teday—« posteard will do. 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. 
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STAMP WALLET >45 


HARD to HYDERBAD SET, print- Zz 
ed TION GAUGE and ZS 
METER SCALE. Given to Approval Ap- S 
plicants utho send le for mailing to 


GLOBE STAMP Compayr 








ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Irish C ative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- & 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. & . 
RAYMAX, 129-B William Street, New York City 


COLORFUL MINT SET 


(13 varieties) Hungarian Postrider only 10c to collec- 
tors requesting our interesting approval selections. 


WILLIAMS STAMP CO., Camp Hill, Pa. 




















NOT TO BE READ 


unless interested. Free stamps with approval remnants, 
just send a penny post-card to, 

WASHINGTON STAMP COMPANY 

466 Harmon Street, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 


40 DIFFERENT HUNGARY — 10 





large pictorials, beautiful Horsemen, 
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Dead Eye 
There was a new watchman on 
duty at the Mt. Wilson Observatory, 
ad he paused to watch a scientist 
gazing at the moon through the most 
powerful telescope. Suddenly a shoot- 
ing star flashed through the heavens. 
The watchman dropped his pipe and 
exclaimed, “Man alive! What a shot!” 
Bennett Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 


. Cheese It! 


Father: “What does monere mean?” 

Son: “To warm.” 

Father: “Can you think of any Eng- 
hsh word that comes from that?” 

Son: “Sure! Monitor, the fellow that 
warns the kids when the teacher’s com- 
ing. 


Journal of Education 


Who'd A‘Guessed? 


During the hunting season a little 
live duck bumped up against a decoy. 
The live one warned: “Boy, you'd bet- 
ter get under the water. Those hunt- 

may take a shot at you.” At that 
he dove under the water just-in time to 
void being shot. When he came up he 
saw the decoy still floating safely in 
water. 

“Better watch out, pal. You may not 
be so lucky next time,” and under he 

ent. 

When he came up the second time he 
saw that the decoy had been shot and 
splintered. “Well, what do you know?” 
aid the live duck. “Wooden duck!” 


Capper's Weekly 


Too Strong for the Weak 


Two lions who worked in a circus 
e getting a little tired of doing the 
ine act night after night. One said to 
other: “You know that part of the 
where the trainer puts his head in 








my epen mouth; well, I’m going to bite 
it off at tonight’s performance.” 

At the evening performance the cru- 
cial moment arrived, and instead of 
biting, the lion went through the show 
as usual. 

Afterwards his companion said: “I 
thought you were going to bite his 
head off?” 


The other answered. “I couldn’t. He’d 


been eating onions —I can’t stand the 
smell!” 
McCall Spirit 


That’s One on the Old Man 


“Young man,” said an irate father 
from the head of the stairs, “didn’t 
I hear the cleck strike four when 
you brought my daughter home?” 

“You did,” admitted the daughter's 
escort. “It was going to strike eleven, 
but I grabbed it and held the gong so 
it wouldn’t disturb your slumber.” 

The father could only mutter, “Daw- 
gone! Why didn’t I think of that one in 
my courting days!” 

Bennett Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 


Good business 


A traveling man entered a small gen- 
eral store and discovered the proprietor 
asleep in a chair at the rear of the 
room. 

He hemmed and hawed a few mo- 
ments, hesitating to waken the sleeper, 
then finally shook him gently, and said: 

“Wake up, sir! I want to buy some 
lead pencils.” 

The storekeeper opened one eye, and 
mumbled: “Ain’t got no pencils.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the traveling 
man. “There’s a whole rack of them on 
your showcase.” 

“Ummmmmm,” mumbled the pro- 
prietor, closing his eyes again. “They 
ain't for sale!” 

McCall Spirit 


The Point Escaped Her 

In Washington, an attractive young 
Government worker made a practice of 
coming in about five minutes late every 
day. Repeated warnings by her superior 
had no effect. Finally, in exasperation, 
he announced: “Miss Brown, I am tired 
of talking about your tardiness. I am 
therefore suspending you for one day 


without pay. When would you like to} | 


take the day?” 

“Well, if it’s all right with you,” she 
replied instantly, “I'd like to use it up 
being late.” 


Classmate 
Five by Night 

A father shook his head sadly as 
his son left the room. For the fourth 
month in succession, the lad’s seport 
card had shown nothing but D’s. 

“I am finally convinced,” he told his 
wife, “that our son must have a sixth 
sense. There is certainly no sign of the 
other five.” 








The SAGE of CATHAY Speaks: 





“in PROSPERITY 
Think of ADVERSITY” 


This rule of human conduct is 
even older than Confucius him- 
self and those who have adhered 
to it have found it worth while. 


Even the more humble crea- 
tures of the animal kingdom rec- 
ognize its advantages. When 
crops are lush, they never for- 
get to cache away sufficient food 
to sustain them during the scant 
days of bleak winter. 


By exercising this foresight 
during youth and middle age, 
men @nd women provide an in- 
come for their later and non- 
earning years of old age, or for 
the security of their dependents 
should they themselves fail to 
survive. 


a» Secure your future with life 
insurance, for — 


The Future Belongs to those 
who prepare for it. 


She PrupeNmTiAL 
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S oitban is not a soft game—it’s a sport that demands alertness . . . speed 


... agility ... stamina. You have to have them all to be a star. And right 
there is the reason why PLANTERS PEANUTS lead the energy-food league 
—they have all the qualities you want in something good to eat: vitamins 
that give you stamina, flavor that can’t be matched, and the crispness of 


fresh, meaty, salted peanuts. 


Eat PLANTERS PEANUTS—for energy—for flavor—and for the biggest 
bargain a nickel can buy! And if you haven't tried them yet, get acquainted 
now with the popular new PLANTERS MIXED NUTS—in 10c bags and 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Get a big Webster Dictionary—practically as a gift! See our special offer in this issue 
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FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
Breaking Trade Barriers (pp. 8, 9) 


The British say: “We must export or die.” If we are to 
have Britain as a customer for our goods we must buy her 
exports so that she will have the exchange to purchase 
American products. Everyone agrees with this position in 
principle, but in practice there are a great many special 
interests that want to resist. foreign competition because it 
means added restriction on their profit making. If we allow 
every special interest to keep a tariff on competitive im- 
ports, the entire structure of reciprocal trade will tumble. 
If we accept the principle of reciprocal trade for the good 















.. speed fio all and resist such short-sightedness, then perhaps we 
And right J expand foreign commerce and cut out a major source 
of economic danger. The test of American statesmanship 

od league fyi depend on the abilities of congressmen to resist the 


special pleading of lobbyists who can’t see the forest for 


vitamins 
| ' the trees because their vision is blinded by the branches 
ispness of fof special interest. 
OBJECTIVES 
1c biggest To understand the part world trade plays in keeping 
up our standard of living. 
>quainted To show the possible development of the ITO as a force 
bags and in promoting world trade. 


PIVOTAL QUESTIONS 


American production has an enormous home’ market yet 
its prosperity depends on foreign markets. Explain why 
this post-war period has a tengency to make us discount 
the importance of developing our foreign markets. (Hint: 
The home market still needs replenishing after years of 
shortages. We tend to imagine that we will never reach 
4 saturation point for the consumption of automobiles, 
tefrigerators, typewriters, etc.) 

Do you see any reason why the Soviet Union refuses to 
attend the rade conference in Geneva? Is there a connec- 
tion between her refusal and her creation of a Slavic bloc 
extending through eastern Europe as far as Czechoslovakia? 

Describe the purposes of the ITO. How do the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund complement 
the ITO? 


A) 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


. of Sha! 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Shakespeare (p. 17) 


Hundreds of people have found one lifetime too short 
for the study of Shakespeare. Some have given all the emo- 
tions of their hearts to an attempt to prove that Shakespeare 
was or was not the author of the immortal dramas associated 
with his name. The work and the personality of this greatest 
of all English writers, whether it was Shakespeare or some- 
one else, has a poaver to arouse the devotion of lesser men 
that has endured for more than three hundred years and 
shows no signs of weakening. 

Each year, all that we can do, with the press of the 
world upon us, is to honor Shakespeare’s month with some 
wotd of appreciation. We are upon familiar ground when 
we do so, for high school courses all acquaint young. people 
with several of the comedies and tragedies. During these 
teen-age years, young people lay up treasures which with 
time will increase in brilliance. They may be unwilling to 
learn “sleep — innocent sleep. Sleep that knits up the ravel’d 
sleave of care . . .” or “To be, or not to be . . .” but. as 
they grow older they will know what the words and thoughts 
‘neare mean, whether they become truck drivers 
or presidents. 

It is the pleasant task of the English teacher to make 
the words and the life of the great writer come alive. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Describe in your own words the scene which greeted 
Queen Elizabeth’ at Kenilworth. Would it look like a circus 
parade to us today? Why? Who went to greet her? All the 
color and pomp are the bright side of the picture. What was 
the dark side? Why do you think the people of that day 
were young in heart? What does that mean? Do you think 
they had something that our world lacks? What have we 
to make up our loss? 

From the facts given here, what kind of a man do you 
think Shakespeare was? Do you think he would have been 
as great a poet if he had grown up in London, instead of 
Warwickshire? 

(Continued on page 2-T) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


REFERENCES 


Fortune, Feb. 1947., “Freer Trade vs, Control” 

Department of State pamphlets: “What Do We Have 
at Stake?” (10c); “Charter of the ITO of the UN” (20c); 
“Preliminary Proposals for an ITO” (15c). Write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


The “Truman Doctrine” (p. 7) 


The Monroe Doctrine was designed to stop the reaction- 
ary Holy Alliance from expanding into the New World. 
We are now being accused of reversing the 1823 policy. It 
is we, the critics of Truman proclaim, who are extending 
our backing to corrupt Greek and Turkish governments 
to uphold reaction. The supporters of the President say that 
if we didn’t step in to prop up both countries, the Russian 
bear hug would soon stifle whatever breath of freedom 
these countries may yet retain if left to themselves. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


State the Truman Doctrine. Why does Professor Com- 
mager compare the Truman policy with the idea first ad- 
vanced in Roosevelt’s lend-lease program? In what ways 
does it go beyond the original lend-lease doctrine? - 


A Star for Hawaii (pp. 10, 11) 


A House Committee has recently brought in a favorable 
report on making Hawaii a state. President Truman is for 
it. Secretary of the Interior Krug is for it. The greatest 
obstacle has been her distance from the mainland, but since 
the air age this objection has no valid meaning. She is 
closer to the U. S. in transportation and communication 
than Boston was to the District of Columbia when Adams 
moved into the White House. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Describe the peculiar topography of Hawaii which, when 
compared with the 48 states in the Union, makes it so 
different and exotic. 





For English Classes 


(Concluded) 


From what is known of him, do you think Shakespeare 
was happily married? Why? What does the deer-poaching 
episode seem to indicate? Was it poverty, defiance of law, 
or an adventurous spirit that got him into scrapes? Why do 


you think he went back there? Is it to his discredit that he 


wrote other people's plays? Has any of :he plays from which 
he took his subject matter survived? Why is this so? Do you 
think Shakespeare would have rewritten other men if he 
lived today? Why? Do you think his genius would have 
flourished in the United States of today? 


Julius Caesar (p. 19) 


These stills are from a 16 mm. 2-reel film prepared by 
Sydney Box—Orthis Productions, and distributed by British 
Information Service. The picture runs 19 minutes, and 
covers the forum scene from Act III, Scene 2 of Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar. The film was made as an experiment, the 
purpose of which was to give some concept of what a 
Shakespearean production can be to the huge proportion of 
the population who never have a chance to see Shakespeare 
performed. The film may be obtained for a screening by 
writing to any of the offices of British Information Services. 
Their head office is at 20 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
It is an exciting and vivid performance of this great scene, 
and would be worth the $2.00 rental fee to bring to students 
the feeling of reality which comes through this picture. 


WORD-OF-THE-MONTH PRIZE WINNERS 


With an apology, we announce belatedly the outcome of 
our Word-of-the-Month Contest, begun in September and 
concluded in January, Of all the entrants Don Parker. of 
Winfield High School, Winfield, Kansas is leader, with 4417 
words. Millsie Nettles, of Eagle Pass, Texas is second with 
1452; Anita Howe of St. Andrew’s School, Roanoke, Va. is 
third, with 1083. We congratulate all these students who 
stuck with a hard program. Prizes have been sent the winners 
by mail. 


























Into what major groups are the people of Hawaii divided? 
What added rights would Hawaii obtain as a state that COMING NEXT WEEK 
she does not possess now as a territory? (April 14, 1947) 
What arguments have been advanced opposing the ad- Fer English Classes 
mission of Hawaii to statehood? a 
The Day That Baseball Died—A radio drama by 
Irving Teitel. 
The Well of the Familiar — Allusions, by Agnes N. 
Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) Bass. 
I. Breaking Trade Barriers: 1b, 2c, 3a, 4b, 5b, 6c, 7b, 8b. Poetry of Stephen Spender. 
Doctrine: 1 (0); 2(O):8 (T); 4 (T): 5 (T Trainride, 1857 Style, by Esther Forbes. 
Ii. Truman Doctrine: 1 (O); 38 (T); 4 (T); 5 (T). Dead Saturday — A story 6% Walter Clemons. 
Ill. Faces in Review: 1-General MacArthur, 2-Will Clayton. 
For Social Studies: 
Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (page 24) Special Features on Railroad Transportation: 
Pick the Poet: 1-s; 2-d; 3-s; 4-s; 5-h; 6-d: 7-h. The Brave New Railroad World (postwar improve- 
Worthy Wilemena: 1-c; 2-a; 3-¢; 4-c; 5-a; 6-b. ments on U. S. railroads). 
Andeal. Veastebl What? l-cheniile: S-cheteh: 8-chiten: 4. Blood Vessels of America, by Henry Steele Commager. 
Ps a Symposium on Railroad Problems, by Robert R. Young, 
: M. W. 1 $ : 
Word Games 1-crayon-rayon; 2-flag-lag; 3-date-ate; 4-crushes- ee ie a Robert S. Henry, Alexander F 
rushes. , : : . : 
O Brave, New World: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-c: 5-c. What the War Did to the World’s Railroads. 
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College-High School 
Agreement in Michigan 


HE “Eight Year Study,” undertaken 

by the Progressive Education Asso- 

ciation in the 1930s, was a plan of 
cooperation between schools and col- 
leges providing that thirty representa- 
tive secondary schools be released from 
the usual subject and unit requirements 
for college admission for a period of 
five years, beginning with the class 
entering college in 1936. The results 
have encouraged some colleges to con- 
tinue the relaxed relationship with the 
secondary schools. The following report, 
published in School and Society, de- 
scribes the new and significant arrange- 
ments between the colleges and high 
schools in Michigan. 

Michigan high schools will have a 
freer hand than in the past in follow- 
ing various curriculum paths which they 
believe may lead to better schools. On 
November 7, 1946, the Michigan Col- 
lege Association, meeting in Ann Arbor, 
approved unanimously a revised and 
extended agreement to disregard the 
pattern of subjects pursued in consid- 
ering for admission recommended grad- 
uates from certain high schools. A month 
later it was ratified by the Michigan 
Secondary School Association. This re- 
places the agreement which established 
the Michigan “Twelve Year Study” in 
1938, 


Effect of the War 


While results of the Twelve Year 
Study have been encouraging, they have 
not been conclusive in regard to the 
adequacy of the experimental curricula 
for college preparation. This lack of 
conclusiveness is due to two factors as- 
sociated with war conditions. First, be- 
cause of teacher shortages and wartime 
demands, it was impossible for most of 
the fifty-five participating high schools 
to move as far from conventional pat- 
terns as they had intended. Second, the 
reduction of college civilian enrollments, 
especially male, during the war years 
greatly reduced the sampling whose 
college success could be evaluated. 
However, the available evidence indi- 
cates that . . . graduates of the experi- 
mental programs made about the same 
scholastic record, the same extracurric- 
ular record, and the same personal ad- 
justment in college as did their control 
groups. 


The new agreement differs from the 
old in several respects. It is not limited 
to participants in the Michigan Sec- 
ondary Curriculum Study, although it 
is expected that the first group of schools 
approved will come from those partici- 
pating in the study. Any high school 
on the accredited list of the University 
of Michigan whose staff will make the 
required commitments is eligible. 


The Old Agreement Changeth 


Perhaps the major innovation is the 
outlining of specific types of obliga- 
tions to be assumed by participating 
high schools and the establishment of 
an evaluating committee to determine 
how well the schools meet these obliga- 
tions. The colleges themselves supply 
four of the nine members of this com- 
mittee.- The Michigan Study and the 
Mi¢higan Curriculum Planning Com- 
mittee are thus relieved of the neces- 
sity of “selling” an independent eval- 
uation to the colleges. 

The agreement is now in the process 
of approval by the colleges individually. 
The sponsors are hopeful that it will 
be approved by all the colleges. They 
also hope that the high schools will 
meet the challenge and that an increas- 
ing number will qualify for participa- 
tion. 

The text of the agreement with its 
related provisions follows: 

1. It is proposed that this Agreement 
be extended to include any accredited 
high school whose staff will make the 
commitments noted below in Section 
Two. The Agreement is as follows: 

“The college agrees to disregard the 
pattern of subjects pursued in consid- 
ering for admission the graduates of 
selected accredited high schools, pro- 
vided they are recommended by the 
school from among the more able stu- 
dents in the graduating class. This agree- 
ment does not imply that students must 
be admitted to certain college courses 
or curricula for which they cannot give 
evidence of adequate preparation.” 

Secondary schools are urged to make 
available such basic courses as provide 
necessary preparation for entering tech- 
nical, industrial, or professional curric- 
ula. It is recommended further that col- 
leges provide accelerated programs of 
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preparation \for specialized college cur- 
ricula for those graduates who are un- 
able to secure such preparatory train- 
ing in high school. 

2. High schools which seek to be 
governed by this agreement shal] assume 
responsibility for, and shall furnish evi- 
dence that they are initiating and con- 
tinuing, such procedures as the follow- 
ing: 

a. A program involving the building 
of an adequate personal file about each 
student, including testing data of va- 
rious kinds, anecdotal records, person- 
ality inventories, achievement samples, 
etc. The high school staff will assume 
responsibility for developing a summary 
of these personnel data for submission 
to the college. 

b. A basic curriculum study and eval- 
uation of the purposés and program of 
the secondary school. 

c. Procedures for continuous follow- 
up of former pupils. 


d. A continuous program of informa- 
tion and orientation throughout the high 
school course regarding the nature and 
requirements of certain occupations and 
specialized college courses. During the 
senior year, to devote special empha- 
sis to the occupation or college of the 
pupil’s choice. 


Continuous Study Provided 


8. It is further recommended that a 
joint committee be established to study 
applications of new schools and to rec- 
ommend certain of these schools for in- 
clusion in the agreement; also to de- 
termine from time to time whether the 
criteria have been met in the schools 
on the list. This joint committee would 
include three representatives from the 
Michigan Secondary Schoo] Associa- 
tion, four from the Michigan College 
Association, and one each from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the 
Department of Superintendents of the 
Michigan Education Association; repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the execu- 
tive officer of each organization and the 
representatives of the Michigan Col- 
lege Association to represent different 
types of member institutions. The joint 
committee would be served by a part- 
time staff supplied from three sources: 
the Bureau of Cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the Department 
of Public Instruction, and the Inservice 
Committees of various Michigan col- 
leges and universities. 

4. It is understood that high schools 
which cannot or will not make and ob- 
serve the above commitments (see Sec- 
tion Two) will continue to, employ the 
major and minor sequences for those 
students who wish to attend college. 


Report by W. N.. Atkinson in School 
Society, Feb. 22, 1947, pp. 144-45.) 





Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Small Communities in Action, by Jean 
and Jess Ogden. Harpers, 1946. 244 
pp., $3. 

“How-to-do-it” books have multi- 
plied rapidly in recent years. Ordinar- 
ily, we would not say: “May their 
tribe increase.” But Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogden, who have had much practical 
experience studying the activities of 
small communities, have collected some 
of their “how-to-do-it” essays and you 
can learn from them how to convert an 
abandoned school house into a com- 
munity center, how to organize a day 
nursery to care for the children of 
working mothers, how to build a new 
school, how to use the local news- 
paper as a community builder, and 
thirty more “how-to-do-its.” 

The reports on a variety of com- 
munities, mostly in Virginia, are brief 
and written with an eye to keeping 
readers awake and warm to the idea 
of doing it in their home towns, Each 
activity is characterized by wide com- 
munity participation in the solution of 
some problem. Questions you will want 
to raise about these success stories are 
answered. A check list used in visits 
to the communities included such ques- 
tions as: “Who started it? Why? Where 
did the noney come from? How did 
people get interested? Has leadership 
been developed in such a way as ‘o 
assure its continuance?” 

Teachers who are active in their 
communities may get ideas from a 
study of these essays which will save 


some of the wear and tear of experi- 
mentation. 


Your Voice and Your Speech, by Bea- 
trice Defossés. Cattell, 1946. 224 pp., 
$3.50. 

Dr. Benjamin Fine, educational edi- 
tor of The New York Times, has writ- 
ten a rare introduction to this book. 
In it he state~ that in a two-year pe- 
riod Miss Desfossés changed him from 
a frightened stutterer before audiences 
to a man with confidence who enjoys 
holding an audience in an area in 
which he is most competent to speak. 

If you have a speech problem, you 
may be helped by this volume. Speech 
training is treated as part of the de- 
velopment of the whole personality. 
There are chapters on overcoming 
stage fright, articulation, resonance, 
story telling, and speaking for radio. 
The language is clear and there is 
ample material for practice. Numerous 
illustrations show lip, tongue, and 
breathing exercises. The book is in- 
tended for adults, but needs compe- 
tent guidance for eff -ctive use. 


War and Human Nature, by Sylvanus 
M. Duvall. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 125, 1947. 82pp., 10c. 

In challenging the belief that there 
will always be war because it is hu- 
man nature to fight, Sylvanus M. Du- 
vall declares that “we could, by proper 
and intelligent control, make peace as 
natural as war. .. . People are most war- 
like and aggressive when (1) the so- 


cial and economic relationships of life 
have been disrupted so that people feel 
bewildered, confused, uncertain, and 
insecure; and when (2) people are 
frustrated. _. . If enough people are 
sufficiently frustrated and if they can 
be persuaded to blame things upon 
some one group — as the German people 
were persuaded by Hitler — the result 
may be war.” If we are to have peace, 
Dr. Duvall assures us that we must 
solve three problems: (1) Reduce the 
amount of frustration in the world; (2) 
develop social standards of success 
that most people are capable of reach- 
ing; and (3) make sure that the goals 
for which people strive are safe for 
others. 

The pamphlet is the first of a new 
series dealing with international af- 
fairs. It supplements the excellent 
pamphlets provided by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee (22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 
16) in the domestic field for the past 
eleven years. 


Instructional Personnel Record. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 20c per 
copy. 

The Elsbree-Davies Instructional 
Personnel Record is designed to pro- 
mote better school personnel adminis- 
tration. When folded it measures 9 x 
12 and consists of four faces on which 
a great variety of material describing 
a teacher can be recorded. There are 
sections for educational experience in 
local schools, educational preparation, 
in-service development, educational ex- 
perience outside of local schools, work 
experience, publications, other educa- 
tional contributions, sick leave record, 
etc. It is the kind of thing which will 
delight administrators and make teach- 
ers feel faint. 





News and 


Toward Economic Citizenship. In 
the 2500 years since Aesop urged the 
Greeks to provide for the future by 
telling them the Fable of the Ants and 
the Grasshopper, teachers have been 
attempting in one way or another to 
give their pupils some training in per- 
sonal money management, Today, 
thousands of teachers are making use 
of the nationwide School Savings Pro- 
gram to give pupils real training in 
handling income. From their school’s 
weekly sales of U. S. Savings Stamps 
and Bonds, many classes have already 
progressed to the study of personal 
and national financial problems of 
which the. Stamps and Bonds pur- 


chased by the pupils are a meaningful 
symbol. 

As soon as he goes to school, often 
sooner, a child spends money for such 
things as lunches, small treats, or school 
supplies. Stamp Day can show him 
another and important use for money. 
When he buys his first Savings Stamp, 
a pupil takes his first step on the high- 
road to security. With a School Savings 
Program, every school can offer its 
pupils effective help in growing into 
citizens who will be good managers of 
their own and nation’s income. (Send 
requests in setting up your School Sav- 
ings Program and for teaching aids to 
your State Savings Bond Office.) 


Talent Search Winners 
Two 16-year-old scientists, Martin 
Karplus of Newtonville (Mass.) High 
School, and Vera Demerec of Hunting- 
ton (N.Y.) High School, won the cov- 


eted top prize in the annual Science 
Talent Search conducted by Westing- 
house Electric Company. They will re- 
ceive four-year scholarships worth $2400 
each to continue their scientific training 
in any college of their choice. 


Both of them are biology majors. Vera 
has made special studies of fruit flies, 
often used for genetic research, while 
Martin’s hobby is ornithology (the study 
of birds). While Vera was born in 
America, her parents came from Yugo- 
slavia and Russia. Martin was born in 
Austria. 

Thirty-eight other high school stu- 
dents from all over the United States 
passed the Talent Search examinations 
with flying colors and were invited to 
Washington for the annual institute. 
Their outstanding records in various 
branches of science will be rewarded 
with college scholarships of $100 to 
$400 in value. 
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